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“ We shall never envy the honours wh 
cause, if we can be numbered among the 
and confidence to truth.”"—-Dr. Jonnson. 


ich wit and learning ob:ain in any other 
writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Lorp Lake. 

N the series of distinguished cha- 

racters, which have ornamented 
the biographical part of our Maga- 
zine, we thought that the portrait of 
Lord Lake might appear with advan- 
tage: and with an eagerness that often 
defeats itself, we caused’ the plate to 
be engraven before we had well 
weighed the probabilities of success 
in obtaining biographical materials, 
Upon examination, we were asto- 


nished to find how littlé has been said, ° 


in any shape, of a man distinguished 
enough to be the object of his coun- 
try’s notice, (politically speaking, as 
we are taught to believe: the parlia- 
ment only the echo of the vor popult) 
and celebrated enough to be worth 
of the proposal of a uwonument to bis - 
memory, as a testimony of national 
gratitude. Of whatever cannot be 
obtained, however, we must of course 
endure the privation; and without 
the power of doing all we wish, con- 
tent ourselves with doing all we can. 
We shall therefore communicate all 
we ourselves know of the object of 
the present memoir, and express a 
wre that some of our readers may be 
able to supply our deficiencies by 


communications, which, if authentic, ] 


will be Rly attended to. 

The Right Hon. Gerard Lake, Ba- 
ton Lake of Delhi and Laswary, and 
of Aston Clinton. was born July 27, 
1744. His lordship’s father was 
Launcelot-Charles Lake, Esq. whose 
= grandfather was Sir Thomas 

ke, of Cannons, in the county of 
Middlesex, Knt. secretary of: state to 
James I. In July 1770, he married 
the only daughter of Edward Barker, 
of St. Julian’s, in Hertfordshire, Esq. 
by whom he had three sons and five 

aughters, 

Having passed through the regular 

Usiyersan Mag, Vou. IX. 


Cointed colonel of the 30th regirn 


Y influence 


dations of ‘army rank, he wie 
of foot, and afterwards obtained the 
situation of commander-in-chief on 
the Bengal establishment. It was in 
India that he es himself in 
such a manner, during the Mahratta 
war, as to be thought deserving of a 
rage, which ‘was conferred u 

im on the ist of September, 1804. 
He was also a general in the army, 
governor of Piymouth, and treasurer 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. 


In 1804, he received the thanks of © 
both houses of parliament for his dis- 
tinguished conduct in India: a con- 
duct by which, it has been thought 
by some, the destruction of the French 
‘e npon the confines of that _ 
country is to be attributed. It is cer- 
tain that his services were important ; 
and it is equally certain that they met 
with a suitable reward. 

His death took place on the 21st af 
last February ; but previously to that 
event (which was somewhat sudden), 
he took an affectionate leave of the 
Prince of Wales, and some other per- 
sons of distinction that were dear to 
him. He was one of the court mar 
tial assembled to try Mr. White- 
ocke. 

After his death his Majesty recom- 
mended it to the parliament to make 
a provision for his heirs. This mea- 
sure provoked-much discussion both 
in and out of parliament: of the latter 
was a letter addressed by the late Mr. 
Paull to the electors of Westminstér. 
He there takes a view of the propriety 
of granting any provision, upon 
grounds that Lord Lake had ttle 
nities of realising a sufficiently ade~ 

uate fortune during his command in 
Esta: added to his other lucrative 
situations, ~ ‘ biker 
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The following paragraph exhibits 
this part of his argument :— 
_ © T stated, and from the act of par- 
liament, that Lord Lake received 
10,000]. per annum, paid ‘monthly, 
ascommander-in-chief, and as senior 
member of the council of Bengal, ex- 
clusive of his regiment, which is in 
India, and as paid there, wortlr up- 
wards of 16001. per annum, and ex- 
elusive of the government of. Ply- 
mouth. I have since consulted offi- 
cial docunrents, and find, that instead 
of 16,0001, as fixed by the act of par- 
liament, Lord Lake received per an- 
num, paid monthly, one lac seventy- 
four thousand five hundred and five 
sucea rupees, which, at 2s. 6d. the ru- 
pee, the actual current value, the ac- 
tual rate at which the company bor- 
row and repay, both here and in In- 
dia, ‘and the exchange from indivi- 
duals is 8 per cent still more favor- 
able) make 21,8: 8!. pounds. sterling 
per annum. He drew likewise six- 
teen hundred péunds per annum for 
house rent. These two items make 


(exclusive of his regiment and the 
Plymouth government) 23,4001. per 
annum. Lord Lake was exactly six 


years in India; so that he drew, of 


avowed allowances, paid monthly, 
one hundred and forty thousand four 
hundred pounds sterling—-that is, up- 
wards of forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling above the sum stated by me 
in my tormer letter. * 

** it has been said, in the diseus- 
sions that have arisen on this subject, 
that the expences of a Ne ag gi 
chief in India are considerable.# I ap- 
peal again to those who have filled 
that high situation, and I assert, with- 
out the possibility of contradiction, 
that no commander-in-chief, that has 
been in Bengal for twenty yeurs (and 
no officers lived more respectably, 
nay splendidly, than did Sir Robert 
Abercromby and Sir Alured Clarke) 
ever expended a larger sum than 
5000 rupees per month, or about 

000 pounds sterling per annum; 
eaving a clear surplus of nearly 
17,000 pounds a year, paid monthly, 
in a country where the legal interest 
is twelve per cent. 

‘* The amount that Lord Lake re- 
ceived in prize-money has also been 
disputed, I shall only restate, that in 
his own official letters, in the Mah- 
fatta papers, printed for the members 


Lord L ake. 
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of the House of Commons, he stats, 
—‘ Two tumbrils filled with treasnre 
at Allighur,? ‘Two more at Delhi’ 
‘and twenty-four lacs of rupees g 
Aérah,’ making forty-two lacs, or 
5,025,000]. Lord b.ake’s eighth of 
which sum was, as I stated, 0: ,0c01, 
sterling. That sum, with bis avowed 
allowances, amount to upwards of 
200,000]. sterling in six years, exclu. 
sive of any interest, and exclusive of 
the enormous amount that he received 
from the sales of the depéts of the 
French General Perron; and of the 
elephants, camels, horses. grain, cat. 
tle, and the whole camp equipags 
taken at Coil, Delbi, Agrah, and 
Laswaree, belonging to an army of 
1,030,000 men; together with the 
proceeds of the whole property of the 
Rajahs of Sasanee, Bidjeghur, and 
Cutchurah, who carried with them 
only their lives and their honour, 
The value of such property is well 
known to every person who has been 
in India. The compassion of Parlia- 
ment has been appealed to, by exag- 
gerated statements of the inadequate 
provision of the surviving relatives of 
Lord Lake. On this topic I shall de- 
cline entering, as [am unwilling to 
hurt the feelings of any person. I 
must however add, that there is no 
uestion of the 60,000}. received by 
Listeners Colone} Lake. — It is also 
undeniable, that Lord Lake appointed 
his son-in-law, Mr. Brookes, who # 
now in India. and who was then a 
very young lieutenant in the Com- 
yany’s service, to the lucrative and 
highly important situation of deputy 
quarter-master-general to the Bengal 
army, which, exclusive of great emo 
lument, confers the.rank of major in 
the army.” : } 
The rest of this letter is written 
with the factious vulgarity that seems 
to be the invariable characteristic of a 


arty. 

, The speech with which Lord Cas. 
tlereagh opened the business will ten 
to throw some light upon the nature 
of Lord Lal«’s services. His lord 
ship stated, that in ealling the atien- 
tion of the committee to this messages 
he should fee] it unnecessary to say 
much as to the circumstances un 
which his Majesty thought himself 
called upon to make this application 
to the house, to reward the eminent 
services of Lord Lake in India. He 
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thought, however, that it might be have beenattempting to break ground 

sight to call to the attention of the in the more remote dominions, they 

committee the reasons why this ap- would have been eudeavouring to 

ication Was not made sooner, or reach more rapidly the Jumna and 

nearer to the period when those ser- the Ganges. The circhmstance of 
vices were actually performed. He that nobie lord’s death having taken 

knew, fiom his personal know- = so soon after his return from 

ledge, that the great distance of the India to this country, where he exe 

place where Lord Lake’s services pected to enjoy the bencficence of 

were pei formed, that noble lord being his sovereign, rencered the situation 

in the pay of government, and his of bis family doubly interesting. The 

Majesty not being aware of the real great and signal exploiis so rendered 

extent of those services, and the ace had led him (Lord Castlereagh) to 

tual necessity of such an application give notice, that it was his intention 

to Parliament, all operated as causes to propose the erection of a monu- 

for that delay. He trusted, however, ment to that noble lord’s memory, 

that the claim not being put in sooner after the same manner that the late 

would not tend less to recommend Lord Howe's name had been recorded 

thar distinguished character to the in the military annals of the country. 

known liberality of the public. From This he should do after the present 

the calamity of his death, he was motion, as to the pension stated in 

sorry to acquaint the committee, that his Majesty message, had been agreed 
it appeared Lord Lake had taken but to. There was only one other obser 
too sanguine a view of his circum- vation he thought it necessary to state, 
stances, which did not at all leave any and that was, that it had always been 

of the branches of his family in a si- the custom of Parliament to make ‘its 
tuation corresponding to his worth. liberality take its commencement 
In calling this claim to the attention from the date of the splendid achievee 
of the committee, he trusted they ments to be rewarded, and certainly 
would, with him, be of opinion, that the interval being longer than usual 
it was made for services of the first ought not to operate against that rule, 
order, and of a continued series, In which so naturally arose, being ob- 
the Jatter part of Lord Lake’s life, he served upon the present occasion, the 
had, in an especial manner, signalized more especially as it was evidently 
the Biitish arms, by having gained, owing to the noble lord’s own modes 
at the battle of Lincelles, one of the ration. In the case of the services of 
most splendid victories. There was Sir Sidney Smith, he believed that 
something in the course of his actions two years expired before any applica- 
which always brought the success of tion was made to Parliament, and 
the day home to the exertions of that therefore he trusted that the commit- 
noble lord. There never was a man tee would see no objection to aliow 
that presented himself moreconspicu- the annuity of 2000]. mentioned in 
ously to his troops in the hour of dan- his Majesty’s message, to commence 
ger, nor better calculated to animate from the date of the signal victory 
them to great exertions that led them obtained by the gallant viscount at 
on tovictory. In short he imitated Delhi, upon the 11th of September, 
that which, perhaps more than any 1803.- Lord Castlereagh then con- 
thing else, contributed to the success cluded with moving, ‘‘ That there be 
of the French arms, a total careless a resolution of this committee, that 
hess of his own valuable person. the annual sum of 20001. be granted 
Whatever may be the opinion of some out of the consolidated fund to the 
as to the civil policy of India, every present Lord Lake, and the next heir 
one must own, that the most impor- male bearing the titles of that tamily, 
tant advantages bad resulted from the to commence from the 1]th of Sep- 
solid and substantial services of that tember, 1803.” 

gallant and lamented officer, in de This motiov was variously objected 
stroying the influence of French to. Those who were disposed to allow 
power upon the confines of thatcoun- the propriety of providing for the 
try. Had it not been owing to his heirs ot Lord Lake, denied that ot the 
exertions, the French would not new grant paring a retrospective effect. 
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Sir Francis Burdett opposed the mea 
suite altogether, upon the principle 
that Lord Lake’s services were not of 
themelves sufficiently splendid; and 
that if a reward were to be given, the 
King had it iu bis power, and ought to 
apportion that reward from his own 
means. Some other discussion took 


place, and upon a division upon the 
uestion of the annuity; as stated in 
is Majesty's speech, there was a ma- 
jority of 175 in favour of it: another 
division upon the retrospective g'ant 
Rare a majority, in favour, of 187. 
a 


he resolutions 


Sai were accordingly 
greed to. 


St. Autsert. 4 Moral Rhapsody. 


"| HE evening breeze blew fresh 
upon me, as |] quitted the cham- 
ber of sickness. [ wished at that mo- 
ment it could have breathed upon 
my heart, and cleansed it of the 
weight that pressed upon it. The 
sky was serene and pure; the sun 
had descended; and there was that 
soft and melancholy twilight ‘in the 
air, which confounds the distinction 
of things, and sinks the mind into 
@ pensive and accordant tone. Such 
was its immediate effect upon me; 
and woe to the man! whose uncon 
Scious soul can look abroad at such 
an hour, and feel no sweetly thrilling 
harmony that identifies him with the 
surrounding creation! At a moment 
ike this, I cannot even pardon the 
road and feeling mirth of the labo- 
rious hind just loosened from his daily 
toil ; it seems to me to interrupt the 
Sacred repose of nature ; an insult to 
the majesty of the universe reclinin 
in shadowy grandeur till awakene 
by the first biden beam of the morn, 
Pensive, melancholy , and 
I wandered along the banks of a 
stream that rolled its waters in the 
neighbourhood, Every thing around 
me was’silent. Not a bird rustled 
among the leaves. of broke upon the 
air with its note; not a foottall was 
heard; sometimes the bat, whitring 
on its outspread dusky wing, sailed 
slowly by me; and at others, the low 
of distant cattle would swell upon my 
ear; the stream, deep, clear, and 
Strong, flowed slowly onwards, and 


Seeveet. 


St. Albert. A moral Rhapsody, 


(Aran, 


aptly accorded with the scene ; a light 
breez2 played through the air, and 
the sky had not yet lost all the crim. 
son flush reflected fiom the setting 
sun. 

I walked forward full of deep im. 
pressions. The scene I had just wit. 
nessed, the conversation I had been 
engaged in, the mysterious conduct 
of St. Albert, all conspired to produce 
a perturbation of mind, which forbad 
it to rest upon indifferent objects, 
All that I had seen, and heard, and 
felt, convinced me he was not a may 
of the common stamp; my heart 
longed to grow acquainted with him; 
with wha: a glow kindred spirits 
seem to recognise each other! 

In the midst of these meditations I 
arrived at a lonely tower, situated 
among thick embowering trees, 
There was a bistory attached to this 
place, which made it sacred to me, 
About three hundred years ago, two 
lovers perished in this very spot. 
Tempted by the fineness of a sum. 
mer evening, they had wandered in 
sweet cHscourse, with rosy smiles, 
and all the soft complacency of love, 
to woo the cool ’mid nature’s quiet 
scenes. The hours flew rapidly, and 
the approach of dewy night warned 
them to return. ‘The sky. wore a 
lowering aspect; the thunder mut 
tered at a distance; and some drops 
of rain fell, which threatened an ap- 

roaching storm. They arose. the 
ightning flashed awfully across the 
heavens. Fear seized their minds, 
and embracing each other, they shel. 
tered beneath a spreading oak. Short 
was their safety. The vengeful shaft of 
heaven struck through their veins, and 
made them both immortal! The 
place where they perished was soli 
tary and unfrequented, and a consi- 
derabie time elapsed befere their bo- 
dies were discovered. ‘After a period, 
however, accident led some wanderer 
to the spot. The half rotten arm of 
the youth was still twined round her 
wouldring form ; and the maid rested 
her now unbloomin aren the 
putrid bosom of her beloved. Their 
tate awakened general sympathy; it 
was resolved they should be buried 
in one grave in the spot where 
they fell. ‘It was done; and 8 


chasing the bank’s ffitiged sides, rude tower was erectéd to their mé 


caused a soft murmur 


that not une mory, on which scolpttire has re- 
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corded their name and 
couple! may the foot of the unteel- 
ing never wander near -thy sacred 
dust! ated 

The moon was now risen in full 
splendour, and F gere her pale rays 
apon the ruined walls. e wind 
sighed mournfally through the leaves 
of the ivy which clung to the crumb- 
ling stones, and the high grass waved 
slowly to and fro. Part of the steps 
which wound round the building was 
yet entire; the rest lay in an undis- 
tinguished mass below. On the top- 
most stair | sat me down, and imagi« 


~ nation carried me back to the fatal 


moment. Yes! sacred couple! car- 
tied me back, not only tothe luckless 
fate (though as sad a tale as pity ever 
dwelt upon), but to the times in which 
you lived. Times of rude simplicity 
and unvarnished worth! when all the 
sofi refinements which now poison 


St, Albert. A moral Rhapsody, 277 


Hapless placed beyond Prpeet Nething} 
they were free! Hope and fear; the 
tyrants of the heart, chain us like 
tated victims to the stake, and make 
our pliant minds an instrament for 
every fool and knave to play upon! 
He alone is free; and can assert that 
freedom, who gives these master pas- . 
sions their moblest channel; 
holds at their just value the glittering 


who 


‘ewgaws of the world; who looks 
own with indifference upon the 
foggy atmosphere called life; and 
while his head and heart take rest in 
heaven, allows his grosser faculties to 

lay their part within the social pale! 
Buch men were once! but where are 
they now? 

See the motley beings of these days, 
who walks forth into society, and 
says ‘1 am a MAN.’— Foul liar!’ ins 
dignant nature cries, ‘ where are your 
credentials?” ‘My Reason!’ Sense- 


life, and taint the moral sources of less wretch! the very beasts transcend 
mau’s felicity, yet slept in unessential thee! Their sound and healthful fa- 
futurity! Then indeed were not, the culty performs all that thy unsullied 
polished air, the courtly grace, the reason can perform, and they never 
smooth address, the smile compla- sink so low in vile exceés as thou !— 
cent: vile despicable mummery! Reason was once thy boast, thy true, 
mere, empty shew! which, like the thy only boast; when she gave mane 
oi! that’s poured upon the troubléd ners corresponding to herself; when 
ocean, presents a mild and even sur- she o'er informed thy every act; when 
face, but hides the storms that rage, the proud title of ‘ Man’ — with 
and roar, and vex below! These are lovely grace about thee, and shewed 
the fruits of more enlightened days! more fair, what is fairer than fancy 
Not so our sires of old! Hardy, everdreamed of. Hand in hand_yoa . 
brave, honest, independent! Scorn- trod the walk of life, and as she whis- 
ing the crooked knee and bended pered to your soul, so was your. coursé 
back, which bow the soul beneath its or devious or direct. When she 
native worth and place a servile leer frowned, your tottering, sinking steps 
upon the god-like lineaments of man! betrayed remorse, and thou, a love: 
Lineaments that speak with a proud penitent, soon again nestled benea 
undaunted voice the self-esteem which her ample wing! But now, for ever 
marked their owner! Linea nents, banished, a foul and horrid idol you 
stamped there by the inward work- have reared, to stand where once she 
ings of a steady mind, true to itself, stood! Veiled from the gaze of hear 
yet just to all the world! Lineaments approach, she shuns your strict res 
to which their words bore no insidi- search! A band of hideous monsters, 
ous lie! They too were free and ge- though lovely, to the sullied eye,— 
neral as the breathing air! Softened ambition, lucre, interest, lust, gam- 
down by no obsequious hopes, by no bol round her throne; and throw theit 
lurking appetite for vice! They told silken, many coloured wreaths around 
the feeling, and told it nobly too! your willing necks; they lead you 
Truth was to them their earthly God! captive to her spotted shrine; there 
and him the God of nature!’ They you sacrifice; there you drink largely 
worshipped Cunege thet pure and the intoxicating draught; there you 
blessed minister ! bat had they to swear eternal fealty ; dance riotous to 
fear, who had no enemies but the their orgies, and shake your chains 
enemy of yiytue? What had they to with exulting gladness! Poor erring, 
hope from man, whose hopes were self-deluded, mortals! enjoy your own 
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error, but seek not to impose upon 
mankind!—Oh God! I could traverse 
boundless desarts, and cross seas 
which never yet have foamed beneath 
the daring keel, to kiss the bem of 
that man’s garment, whose bosom, 
like a crystal mirror. reflects the in- 
born movements of his mind, free 
from spot or stain!, within whose 
heart the voice of nature breathes 
without a struggle; and whose tongue 
declares its honest beatings! 

I was lost in these reflections; my 
eyes were full of tears; I raised them 
to the silent moon, and bade her wit- 
ness to the transports of my soul: 1 
fancied she wheeled nearer to the 
earth as listening to my prayer Ina 
few momenis | was calm, and my 
mind .rested on the quiet, tranquil 
scene that was before me. The 
moon was at her full. ‘The coun- 
try round seemed to tremble in a 
flood of yellow radiance; low mur- 
murs and indistinct sounds swelled 
upon the ear. These are the mo- 
ments when [love to sit, and plunge 
my soul into a delirious extacy of 
thought. Gazing on the skies, all 
accuracy of vision lost, I animate into 
temporary existence scenes that are 
ct by: scenes which every man 

ars impressed upon his heart, 
though few know how to call them 
into jife. I assemble round me the 
venerable shades of my parents; I 
discourse with them, and enter with 
them into the business of life; the 

resent is absorbed in the past, which, 
ike an overwhelming tlood, rushes 
upon the mind: with those whom 
the grave has devoured, or whom ab- 
sence has separated, I] mingle once 
again; joy thrills through my frame, 
joy wets with tears my eyes; all 
around is joy:—suddenly the scene is 
changed; I am sitting by the bed of 
sickness, and holding to my lips the 
cold clammy hand of expiring nature ; 
I whisper comfort to their agony; 
pray with them to the eternal God ; 
tis past!—the Jast sad rites ap- 
roach; ah! howdreary! I bear the 

1] toll; I see the waving plumes ; 
the grave; the collin lowered down; 
mournfully sounds the earth as it falls, 
and proclaims ‘* dust to dust,”—it 
strikes cold upon my heart: the 
grave—-death—-futurity ! Tremen- 


On the Means of National Defenee. 
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dous thoughts! tears gush, and the 
whole is vanished! 

Oa! the thought of death has often 
come ac:oss my youthiul hopes, iike 
the faied miidew blasting the early 
blossom of the year! The. spring of 
lite was paralysed; its glow and ar. 
dour of complexion lost their hue; 
bounding activity withered Letore the 
th ugbt, and it the energy of bold 
exertion sunk into torpid apathy !— 
Bui then—ibe whispers of delusion 
soothed my soul: they threw a dazz 
ling tint before my eyes, that hid the 
vast obscure, and shone resplendent 
on the iminediate paih; fancy p.uned 
her wing and took a daring flight; 
reason aud sens° lay vanquished be- 
neath their potency, and ever chang: 
ing hope, with hues as various and 
as gay as tinge the hquid drops that 
giiter in the moruing ray, gilded the 
prospect that lay before me: I trod 
cheeriiy onwards, till the sober setting 
sun dissolved the fairy prospect! 

London, dpril 20. * 


On the Means of Nationat Dz- 
~ FENCE. 


Sir, 
N times like these, when our poli- 
tical existence is threatened by an 
ambitious and implacable enemy, it 
behoves every good and loyal citizen 
to use the utmost of his endeavours to- 
wardsthe safety of the general weal. All 
extensive plans of public benefit have 


been the result of many minds em- 
ployed upon an indiv anal topic: and 
it may fall to the lot of a very ob-cure 
individual to excogitate something 
which happier minds may ripen into 
maturity. At all events no man 
should be deterred, in times of com- 
mon peril, from coming forward in 
any way he thinks best for common 
advantage: and, acting from this 
ernest I venture to propose to you 
the following scheme towards aiding 
the national defence. 

Authors are a very lazy set of beings, 
though they imagine that they per- 
form extraordinary feats when they 
fill a few quires of paper in afew 
months. malls without enquir- 
ing into the validity of their title to 
industrious citizens, [ am afraid they 
are not loyal or patriotic ones. But 
I have often thought that they might 
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be rendered such; and as we have 
now several professional corps, why 
might not the authors of the city of 
London be formed into one? : 
There is a general prejudice against 
volunteer corps in some minds, and 1 
do not here intend to combat those 
prejadices; neither do I pretend to 
offer a digested plan for carrying my 
ideas into execution: but in order to 
alleviate the deudgery of drilling, 
marching, counter-marching, — field 
days, &c. &c. I think it would be 
very well to render the thing as analo- 
gous to the pursuits of the individuals: 
as possibie, For example, ihe words of 
command might be put into ingenious 
poetical coupiets, which would not 
only have the effect of rendering them 
easy of remembrance, but have a cer- 
tain power over the minds of the Jite- 
rary soldiers far exceeding any na- 
tional air whatever. For this pur- 
pose it would be necessary to have 
poetical commanders, who would 
sometimes be able to exhilirate their 
men by a sudden and unexpected use 
of extemporaneous poetry. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that Mr. Southey be 
eolonel; Mr. Pye, lientenant-colonel ; 


and Messrs. Cotile, Sir J. B. Burgess, 
Cumberland, Walter Scott, &e. &c. 
have the rank of majors, captains, and 


jieutenants, in preference. In addi- 
tion to this, and for the purpose of 
giving active employment to other 
individuals of the corps, the regi- 
mental orders might be logically 
drawn up, by chapter, section, and 
aragrapb, in which department 
fessrs. Godwin and Co. would be 
found eminently serviceable. The 
drummers and fifers might be col- 
lected from editors of Magazines, Re- 
views, &c. and the leader of the 
band might be a writer of operas, Mr. 
Isaac Brandon for example. The ser- 
Jeants should consist of novel writers, 
and the preference be given to Messrs. 
Holeroft, Surr, and Godwin, in case 
the latter gentleman should decline 
the former office assigned him ; and 
the privates would of course consist 
of hungry authors of all denomina- 
tions from the writers of epics and 
the translators of novels, down to 
your humble servant, 
Timotuy Ustrut. 
London, April 17, 1908, 


On a Passage in Milton’s L’ Allegro. 
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On a Passage in “ Mitton’s L’A+ 
LEGRO.” 
Sir, 

N +«he Magazine for December 

last, your correspondent, Mr Rick- 
man, has mentioned a passage in the 
“ L'Allegro of Milton,” which he 
considers as ** palpably absurd ;” it is 
the following: 
“ Fence loarhed melancholy ! 
Of Cerberus, and dicck -st midnight born.” 

The word which he has selected as 
a subject of criticism in the above lines 
is ** Cerberus,” and he substitutes in 
it's place that, of ‘* Erebus,” as being 
much more applicable to the subject 
on which the bard had devoted ‘his 
pen. In my opinion, either of these 
fictitious. characters may be used with 
propriety, to express the melancholy 
or gloom which sometimes pervades 
the mind, as they are vlosely allied to 
each other in signification. ~The for- 
mer was considered by the ancients 
as a dog possessing three heads, who 
guarded the entrance into the infer- 
nal regions; and the latter, we are 
told, was an infernal deity arid the 
offspring of Cuaos and Nox; and the 
name of this deity has also been ap- 
plied by heathen mythologists to a 
river in hell. So that Erebus and 
Cerberus were both considered as in- 
habitants of the same regions, and un- 
doubtedly (without exciting an idea 
of “ absurdity,”) either of them may 
be certainly used as characteristics, to 
denoie the explanation which Milton 
intended the passage to convey. 

I remain, 

your's sincerely, 

Leicester, April 7. J.S. H. 


Extracts from Potyz#nus’ STRa- 
tacems. By Dr. Toutmiy. 


{ Continued from p. 208. } 
No. 22. [phicrates. 


PHICRATES drew up his army 
to fight the Lacedsmonians. 
Many applied to him for appoint 
ments: one asked for a tribuneship, a 
second solicited to be made a captain, 
a third requested to be a centurion, 
and a fourth to lead a cohort. He 
put off all the Petitioners to a conve- 
nient season, It was this. He led 
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out his forces, and having placed a 
company by itself, he secretly com- 
manded it to sound the signal of bat- 
tle, as if the enemy were beginning 
the attack. All were thrown into 
consternation and confusion. The 
timid, struck with fear, retreated. 
The courageous advanced, and drew 
up in battlearray. Iphicrates laughed, 
and confessed, that the signal was 
sounded by his direction, to try who 
were qualified to command. e be- 
sowed on the latter tribuneships and 
captaincies; but commanded the for- 
mer, who had retreated, to follow. 


No. 23.—Iphicrates. 
Iphicrates, even in the country of 
his allies, fortified and entrenched his 
7 saying, ‘‘ It was not like a 
good general to plead,—‘I did not 
think of it.’” 


No, 24.— Iphicrates. 


Iphicrates escaped punishment for 
treachery. His accusers were Aris- 
tophon and Chares. The charge 


against him was. that, when it was in 
his power to have slain the enemy at 
the promontory of Embatus in Asia, 


he avoided a naval engagement. 
When he perceived that the court 
was against him, he stopped his plead- 
ing and braudished his sword to the 
judges. They, terrified with the ap- 
prehension that he would surround 
the tribunal with his armed soldiery, 
all voted his acquittal. Atter the ac- 
quittal, one of them observing that he 
had offered violence to the judges, he 
replied, ‘* I should have been a fool 
if, having fought for the Athenians, I 
bed not fought for myself also against 
them.” 


No. 25.—Gescon. 


Hamilcar, the most excellent gene- 
ral of all the eminent generals which 
Africa produced, having conducted 
many wars with great success, was 
accused, from envy, by a faction in 
the administration, of aiming at ty- 
ranny. He was taken off, and his 
brother Gescon fell with him, and 
was banished. The citizens made, 
by a public confiscation, a distribu- 
tion of their effects among themselves. 


Extracts from Polyeenus’ Stratagems. 


[Arm 


After these transactions the Cartha 
ginians employed other generals; 
and, having been often defeated and 
often brought into the danger of cap, 
tivity, repented of driving Gesean 
into exile, and of putting to death 
Hamilcar. But it was not possible tg 
recal] home the deceased Hamilcar; 
they invited Gescon, however, back 
from his exile, invested him with su. 
preme and absolute command, and 
delivered up his enemies to receive 
such punishment as he should choose, 

Gescon, receiving them bound, 
commanded them, before al] the peo- 
ple, to lie with their bellies on the 
ground, and he gently trod upon the 
neck of each with his foot, saying, 
**that he had enacted from them 
sufficient punishment for taking 
away his brother’s life.” Having 
spoken thus, he let go his enemies, 
adding, ‘‘that he would not recom. 

nce evil with evil, but with good.’”* 

is-enemies therefore, and their, 
friends, and all the Carthaginians, 
yielded to Gescon, and obeyed him as 
the best of good generals ; and imme- 
diately victory changed sides in bat- 
tle, and Gescon became conqueror, 
through the activity aud attachment 
of those who were under him. 





* N.B. This was a speech worthy 
a great man, and differs little from 
that of the apostle, *‘ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
So that it las been hastily said, that 
no passage can be found in pagan 
writers that can bear a comparison 
with that of the apostle. As | am on 
this point, I will quote a line or two 


from #schylus, which may throw 


light upon the language of Scripture, 
In Matthew we read, that ‘“* seeing 
they did not see, and hearing they 
did not understand.” The poet, de- 
scribing the blind ignorance of man- 
kind, before the invention of the 
arts, says, in like manner, “ At. first 
seeing, they saw in vain; and hear- 
ing, they did not hear: but like 
those who dream, they for a long 
time mingled and biended together 
all things as phantoms.”"—Upfon. 


{ To Le continued. } 
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OsservaTions on the Poor Laws. claim on the bounty of his heigh- 

By the Rev. Joseru Townsenp, bour. ake ! 

Rector of Pewsey. 2d. To limit the assessments for the 

‘(Concluded from p.195 poor. “ee . 
HAT remedy then -can be de- The wisdom of this expedient must 

\ vised for this increasing evil? appear to every one, who is Ccon- 

Had a friend, whose loss I shall vinced of the absurdity of Jeaving 
never cease to lament, been now liv- an unlimited demand on limited re- 
ing, and had he been restored to the sources. The increase of the Poor's 
highgffice which for a short time he Rate has been progressive; and should 
held, I should not have despaired of it receive no check, should it be per- 
seeing some effectual remedy. His mitted to advance, we have no re. son 
strong mind, his well informed un- to think that its prog ess in future 
derstanding, his indefatigable appli- will be less rapid than it has been for 
cation, his exalted patriotism, his half a century. If it has doubled 
Boundless benevolence, would have every fourteen years, and should con- 
devised expedients to alleviate the tinue advancing in that ratio, it must 
distresses of the indigent without at a given period swallow up the 
checking their industry, and without whole, the occupiers of lands will then 
continuing to invade therights of pro- increase the number of the poor, the - 
perty. He had turned his attention distress will be universal, and there 
to the lamentable condition of the will be no human being to relieve 
poor: he had sought for information, it. 
and he had_resolved to adopt, when- 3d. To Jet every cottager employed 
ever he should have the opportunity, in husbandry have, at least, a quarter 
whatever plans sound wisdom could of an acre of Jand as near as may be to 
suggest, for the prevention of an evil his own cottage, and not to suffer a 
which the legislature had in vain at- new Cottage to be built without this 
tempted to remove. provision, 

In conversation he did’ me the ho- For this he might pay rent, or, 
nour from time to time to communi- should he be too poor to pay the rent 
cate his thoughts upon this subject, himself, he might be assisted from 
and on these occasions I collected, the parochial fund; but no cottager 
that, without having: made up his should receive any assistance from 
mind as to the precise mode of pro- this fund who wilfully neglected the 
viding a remedy for this increasing cultivation of his Jand. 
evil, his views were directed to the By the cottage law of Queen Eliza- 
subsequent expedients : beth (31 E.cap.7) it was provided, that 

ist. To encourage friendly societies no cottage should be erected, unless 
for mutual relief. endowed with four acres of land to be 

The advantages arising from such occupied with it as long as the cottage 
institutions are too manifest to need should be inhabited. But this quan- 
discussion. _ But unfortunately the tity of land would be surely too much 
prevailing sentiment of the labouring for the spade, too little for the plough, 
poor. has been, that such establish- too much for a dependent, and too 
ments tend only to relieve, at their little for an independent state. 
expense, the occupiers of land froma One quarter of an acre js sufficient 
burthen which the law has imposed to employ the ‘leisure hours of the 
onthem. Hence it is, that few soci- cottager, and to provide his family 
eties have been established, and these with cabbages, potatoes, carrots, pars- 
few are diminishing in pumbers. To nips, turnips, peas, beans, and onions, 
induce them to contribute toward the the offals of which will feed a pig. 
support of these institutions, no pau- Rs quantity of land will render the 
per should, after a given period, re- I@sure hours of the cottager produc- 
ceive parochial aid, who did not’ be- tive, and prevent him from losing his 
long to one of them. Nothing could time, spending his money, and deé- 
be more reasonable than this regula- stroying his health by intoxication at 
tion, for, surely, if a man will not do an alehouse. 
all that is in his power to make pro- As a reward for distinguished merit, 
vision for himself, he can -have no the quantity of land thus rented by 

Universat Mac. VoL. IX. 2N 
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the labouring poor might be in- 
creased, and part of it being cultivated 
by the spade for wheat, might be ren- 
dered sufficiently productive for the 
consumption of the whole family, 

Mr. Estcourt, at Long Newnton, a 
parish which belongs to him, has tried 
this expedient on a very extensive 
scale, and has found it effectual in re- 
ducing the Poor Rates, in relieving 
poverty, promoting industry, encou- 
raging subordination, and tn all re- 
speets improving the moral character 
among his tenants. 

( had an opportunity of trying this 
in one solitary instance. . A poor 
man in my parish had a miserable 
mud-wal] hovel, with about three lug 
of ground in the corner of our com- 
mon. He had a wife and children, 
who constantly received parochial aid 

rior to the time when I prevailed on 
im to inclose from the common a 
Jittle more than a quarter of an acre 
for a garden. From that time he and 
his family employed their leisure 
hours in cultivating this little spot, 
and by their industry, without. paro- 
chial aid, converted the mud-wall 
hovel into a comfortable brick-wal! 
cottage. And for years I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing this indus 
trious family well clothed and fed. 

The little copy-holders, both such 
as had farms and such as had merely 
a small garden with their cottage, 
have always been the most sober and 
the most industrious ple in my 
parish, and their children haye been 
good servants. - 

Should small copy-hold estates be 
exempted from taxation, both produc- 
tive labour and the revenue of the 
country would be increased. 

4th. To discourage alehouses. 

These are the sinks of vice. When 
a poor man has malt liquor in his own 
cottage, he drinks with his family, 
what is spfficient to recruit his 
strength and to fit him for his work. 
At an alehouse he drinks to intoxica- 
tion, dissipates his gains, and saps the 
foundation of his health: he loses his 
time, inflames his evil passions, and 
renders himself unfit for the labours 
of the succeeding day. 

In forty-four years residence at 
Pewsey I have constantly observed, 
that my parishioners have been sober, 
honest, industrious, and well behaved 


the Poor Laws. 
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in proportion to their distance from 
the alehouse. 

5th. To establish houses of correc. 
tion. 

These, however, should not be such 
as now bear that name, places of con. 
finement, in which the most profi- 
gate wretches are assembled together, 
not to work, but to corrupt each 
other. ‘They should be such 4s the 
work house of Bradford, in Wiltshire, 
was fur many years, during the best 
daysot Rayner. Under his direction, 
all who entered that house, were well 
lodged, well clothed, well fed. But 
he made them work. He gave to 
every one a morning and an eveni 
task, and till they had accomplish 
this they could not eat. All that they 
earned beyond this task was their 
own, and they were at liberty either 
to-spend it or to save it, till they were 
able to leave the house, and to esta 
blish themselves in a state of indepen- 
dence on the parochial funds. With 
his management the workhouse be- 
came a school of industry; but when 
it lost his superintending mind, it 
became again the residence of indo- 
lence, wretchedness, and vice. 

The jail at Oxford, whilst under 
the care of Mr. Harris, was indeed a 
house of correction. The prisoners, 
who had the good fortune to be con- 
tined’in it, earned more than their 
livelihood, during the term for which 
they were committed, and when they 
left the house it was most frequently 
in a state of reformation. 

_ Such might be the institution pro- 
jected by General Bentham, as long 
as that gentleman should live. Whe- 
ther it would answer on so large a 
scale as he proposed, I am at a loss to 
gay; but it appears to me as a very 
hazardons expedient. 

' Oth. To encourage schools for the 
mstruction of children: in reading, 
and of females in needle-work. The 
benefits arising from such institutions 
have been experienced in my parish, 
and must every where be great. 

7th. To make emigration éasy. 

In the first place, emigration should 
be facilitated from parishes, in whieh 
the population is superabundant, in 
which mines or manufactures have 
failed, to other parishes where miners 
and manufacturers are wanted. 

In former times the vagrant Jaws 
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al dver Europe were exceedingly because the mountains which, by the 
severe. export of cattle, feed numeious inha- 


A Spanish blacksmith went to Pa- bitants on_this side the Tweed, can- 
ris with intention to set up his trade ; not be rendered more productive than 


nce from 
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t be such but, being threatened with death, he they are at present. 

5 of Con. retreated to Bourdeaux, where they It is, however, a comfort to consi- 
tC profi. cut-off his right arm, that he might der, that the gap which is made by 
ogether, not interfere with the blacksmiths of emigration is, in a short space of time, 
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that city, (v. ere Educ. po- filledup again. In Sir John Sinclair’s 
pul. Append. P. [V. p._184, and the statistical account of Scotland, it ap- 
Regulations of Charles V. in P. II. p. pears that the Isle of Sky, which, in 









he best 222—~240.) 1755, contained. 11,252 inhabitants, 
rection, The.laws of England were little after having sent out swarms, during 
re well Jess severe. It might, however, be a period of nineteen years, to the 

But expedient, that such’ workmen as are amount of about 8000, has now in- 
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disposed to carry their industry to the creased its population fd 14,470. In- 
best market, should have with them deed, whoever will read Lord Sel- 












































veni 
plished certificates properly authenticated kirk’s observations, will be convinced 
at they from the last master with whom they that emigration has no permanent ef- 
> their worked, to be deposited in the osieh fect in diminishing the population of 
either chest. By these means their progress a country, because this will ever bear 
y were might be easily traced back to the proportion to the quantity of food. 
> esta. place of their nativity. Should our Poor Laws be extended 
le en. But should any one wish to esta- to the Highlands, the wants of their 
With blish himself as a parishioner, where poor would be for a time relieved ; 
© be. work could be procured, he might but the landlords would be reduced 
when with safety be permitted to gain a set- to poverty, and the food consumed 
ad, it tlement by subscribing to the paro- by the mountaineers, for whom no 
indo- chial fund. employment could be found, would 
In the second place, emigration be taken away from the labouring 
ander should be facilitated from Engund to poor in other districts of our island, 
ed a the colonies. This, with a good go- neal where the quantity of food 
ners, vernment, would not-tend to depopu- is but just sufficient for those who 
con- late the country. It would prevent a are to fed by it, whatever extra 
their superabundant population ; and, sup- supply is given to some must inevita- 
hich posing there should be an occasional bly be taken away from others. 
they deficiency, that would be soon re- ‘The dilemma is distressing; but if 
ently moved; the demand would produce by an irreversible decree we are ex- 
4 regular supply. posed to two great evils, one of which 
- The disposition to increase and is inevitable: yet, -with liberty to 
— multiply is so powerful, that nothing choose between them, is it not our 
he- but the utmost extremity of want can wisdom to choose the least ? 
e a effectually restrain it; and to the ex- 
s to tremity of want, a refuge should be Vixvicarion of SCHILLER and 
ery opened. German LITERATURE. 
In the inestimable observations of Sir, 
the Lord Selkirk on the present state of I". gives me pleasure to see from 
© the Highlands of Scotland, we see several well written Essays on 
he clearly that there is no good and effec- German Literature in your publica- 
ns tual remedy for a superabundant po- tion, that you bestow on it that atten- 
sh, pulation, but emigration.. This now tion which it so justly deserves. I 
takes place in consequence of changes am one of the few who dare in the 
in the policy of the Highland proprie- present day to profess an admiration 
id tors, and the abolition of the feudal of German authors, in spite of the 
th system subsequent to the rebellion in learned Mr. Preston and the no less 
: 1745. learned Miss Hannah More. Mr. 
” Should government interfere and Preston is a great critic: he tho- 
rs t a stop to emigration, the inevita- roughly understands the unities, and 





le consequence would be, that mul- is well stored with appropriate clas- 
titudes of the peasants must be starved, sical quotations ; and Miss More is 
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every thing; towering one moment 
to the heights of Philosophy and 
clambering on the top of Parnassus, 
the next making Primers for chil- 
dren. With all my respect, however, 
for these two learned personages, I 
cannot help thinking that they would 
have done well, before making their 
furious attack on German Literature, 
to have procured some kiud of pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject. Some 
a of this kind would at least 

ave been indispensable to ordinary 
minds, though great geniuses to be 
sure must always be considered as 
exceptions. Still, however, I think, 
bowing as I do most reverentially to 
the keen intuitive glance of the inge- 
nious pair, that had they been able to 
read Lessing, Goethe, Wieland, and 
Schiller, they would have been fully 
as able to appreciate their merit. 1 


am afraid in that case the stream of 
their eloquence would have been 
somewhat less copious; and that Miss 
More, in particular, would have been 
freed from her apprehensions of the 
overrunning of Europe by the Goths 
and Vandals of literature ; apprehen- 


sions which have taken an astonish- 
ing hold of the learned lady’s imagi- 
nation, and must make ap appro- 
priate impression on the imagination 
of her readers. 

Your number for October last came 
only the other day to my, hands, other- 
wise | should have sooner troubled 
you ‘vith the present communication. 

n that number there is an Essay on 
the genius of Schiller, in which Don 
Carlos is particularly criticised. In 
many things I differ from the writer 
et that Essay, in whom I can easily 
recognise a friend and correspondent 
of mine. At afuture period I may 
enter into an’ examination of the 
whole criticism: for the present I 
shall confine my observations to the 
criticism on the following lines :— 


 Sehen sie sich am 
In seiner herrlichen Natur '—Auf freyheit 
Ist sie gegriindet und wie reich ist sie 
Durch freyheit! Er, der grosse schépfer, 
wirft 
Tn einen tropfen thau den wurm, und Jasst 
Noch in den todten raiimen der verwesung 
Die willkiihr sich ergetzen —Jhre schoép- 
fung, 
Wie eng und arm! Das rauschen eines 
* blattes, 
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Ersehreckt den Herrn der Chri-tenheit—sie 

Miissen vor jeder tugend zittern. Er, der 
freyheit 

Eutzuckende erscheinung nicht zu storen— 

cr lasst des uebels grauenvolles heer 

In seinem weltal! lieber tober —~ihn, 

Den kiiustler, wird man nicht gewahr, be- 
scheiden 

Verhiilt er sich in ewige gesetze. 


Of the translation of this passage 
which be has executed, | shall say 
nothing; I am fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty of translating frem poetry. [ 
cannot help remarking, however, that 
he has been unfortunate in rendering 
Uelels grauenvolles heer by Evii’s 
hideous pack. The word heer signis 
fies host, Land, train; any of these 
words conveys the meaning of the 
original ; but there is a vulgarity at- 
tached to pack, which gives to the 
whole passage a ludicrous appearance. 

My friend used to entertain a most 
unfavourable opinion of the merit of 
this passage, while I, on the contrary, 
singled it out to him as_ remarkably 
fine. Iam glad to see him relax a 
little in the severity of his censure: 
were I to say from reverence for my 
opinion, it would sound like egotism. 
How «lecidedly hostile his sentiments 
were at one period will appear from 
the following excerpt from one of his 
letters to me,—‘* My opinion as to 
Schiller yet remains unshaken, nay 
more, that very passage which you 
have pointed out struck me at the 
time of reading it, and still strikes 
me as being a cold and puerile con- 
ceit. . It resembles those /atorious 
and quaint similes which we so often 
meet with in Shakspeare, and which 
invariably disgust us. It is by no 
means a fine one; there is nothing 
striking in it, nor is the analogy either 
happy in itself or striking in its adap- 
tation. It is too refined and artificial ; 
too much like the metaphysical si- 
miles of Donne and Cowley. Such 
forced applications of the physical to 
the moral world any man may find 
who will send his fancy out in quest 
of them; they do not carry with 
them the stamp of inspiration or in- 
tuitive intellection, but seem to have 
been patiently sought for and delibe- 
rately introduced in a cool methodical 
way.” . 

There are the forced applications 
of the physical to the moral world, the 
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cold and puerile conceits, the meta- 
physical similes in the-mauner of 
Donne and Cowley, that my friend 
sees here?—I am sometimes tempted 
to think, with the man seeking his 
calf in Lafontaine, that thére are peo- 
ple who see every thiag but what 
they should see. For my part, I see 
in the passage a very appropriate ap- 
peal to the head and the heart of a 
man infatuated with the wish to ty- 
rannise over the will of his. fellow 
creatures. He is shewn that the 
whole chain of being down to the 
lowest reptile is chartered with free- 
dom. His attention is roused most 
forcibly to the intentions of nature ; 
and the reflection is forced on him, 
that in thwarting her he was mini- 
stering io his own unhappiness. And 
yet this is not a striking analogy? If 
it be not striking, it is carious that it 
should also lave occurred to one of 
the greatest of our own poets, Cow- 
per, when remonstrating against the 
slave trade. 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we see, 
That has a heart arel life in it, be free; 
The beasts are charterd—neither age nor 
force 
Can quell the love of freedom in a horse; 
He breaks the cord that held him at the 
rack ; 
And, conscious of an unencumber'd back, 
Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the rein, 
Loose Ay his forelock and his aaple mane ; 
Responsive to the distant neigh he neighs, 
Nor stops till overleaping all delays, 
[le finds the pasture where his fellows graze. 


Will it be said, the loathsome and 
diminutive ‘nature of the worm for- 
bids its admission to dignified poetry ? 
I need not remurk tliat: this reptile 
has been singularly well treated by 
the poets; aud I will undertake to 
produce more fine passages in which 
the worm enters, than can be dong 
‘of any other animal. ‘They are innu- 
merable. 

* Where the worm dicth not, an@ the fire 
is not quenched ” 


“The living worm groweth within them.” 


“ A worm is at the bud of youth, 
And at the root of age.” 


“ She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


** "The canker worm 
Devourd her early prune” 
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6s Whi'st surfeited upon thy damask cheek, 
The high fed worm in lazy volumes roll’d 
Riets unscared.” 


Among these may well have a place 
“ Er wirft , 
Ineinen tropfen thau den wurm, und lasst 
Noch in den todten raiimen der verwesuag 
Die willkuhr sich ergoizen,” 

How could the king’s generosity 
be more suitably interested thah by 
holding up to his emulation the ex- 
ample of the deity, who, rather than 
constrain the free will of his creatures, 
allows evil to range at large in his 
creation? Of a being im the contem- 
plation of the immensity of whose 
perfection the mind shrinks back with 
astonishment and awe, while a pur- 
blind creature, liable to err at every 
step, shall presume to hold in capti- 
vity the minds of millions of his 
equals? This is also the argument 
ot Franklin’s Parable against Perse- 
cution, so much and so justly ad- 
mired.—** And God said, have I borne 
with him these hundred and ninety 
and eight years, and nourished him, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
rebellion against me; and couldst not 
thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 
with him one night.” 

My friend finds too much of the 
philosopher in all this, and too little 
of the poet. I am at a loss to disco- 
ver how philosophy can be excluded 
trom reasonings addressed to a mo- 
narch in favour of toleration and li- 
berty, and I could wish my friend to 
point out to me how it can be done. 
For my own part I confess poetry 
never ars to me: with greater 
lustre, than’when she speaks the lan- 
guage of Philosophy. ‘This it is that - 
gives the superiority to the English 
and German poetry over that of every 
other nation, ancient or modern,— 
Elsewhere may poetry be seen with 
the winning smile of infancy: but 
here alone she has assumed the'deep 
and varied tone, the commanding as- 
pect of manhood, and has left behind 
the baubles and gew gaws of child- 
hood, occupied with the grand ends 
of‘existence of a being destined an 
heir of immortality. 

I am not sure that I understand 
what my friend means by forced ap- 
plications of the physical to the moral 
world. I suspect, however, that with 
equal propriety he might rank the fol- 
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lowing celebrated passage in St. Mat- 
thew among the number,—** Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 


one of them shall not fall to the 


ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” Among the number would 
he also rank the frequent exhortations 
in Scripture, to rely on the providence 
of him who feeds the young ravens in 
the wilderness,* of which Burns, so 
feelingly alive to the striking and pa- 
thetic, has finely availed himself in 
the cotter’s prayer, 
“That he who fed the raven’s clamorous 
nest, 

Should in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little onés provide.” 

If the thoughts of Schiller in this 
passage are admirable, the language is 
no less so. ‘he German [ambic is, 
trom the happy mixture of long and 
short syllables in the words, peculiarly 
majestic and elevated;/and no one 
knew so well to avail himself of these 
advantages as Schiller. Who that 
has a soul and an ear can be insensible 
to the happy expressions, to the flow 
and modulations of such lines as 

Fr der grosse Schopfer wirft 
In einem tropfer thau dea wurm, und lasst 
Noch in den todten raiimen der verwesung 
Die willkuhr sich ergotzen. 

Er der freyheit 

Entzuckende erscheiqung nicht zu stéren, 
Er lasst des uebe's graucnvoiles heer 
In seinem welt-all lieber toben. 

Edinburgh, I am, Sir, &c. 
March 28. Puito-TrvtTon. 


An Assurpity in Drrven’s Don 


SEBASTIAN. 

Sir, 
L; has been frequently observed of 
Dryden, that in the rapidity of 
his composition he often trespassed 
upon the bounds of meaning. We 
all know the sophistry with which he, 


and afterwards Johnson, strove to vin- 
dicate these lines in Astrea Redux: 


** A horrid’ stillness first invades the ear, 
And in that silence we a tempest fear.’ 


But this was the very excellence of 





* Job, Psalms, Luke, &cc. 


An Al-surdity in Dryden's Don Sebastian. 
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meaning when compared with the 
following trom Don Sebastian : 
** Here satiate all your fury ; 
Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on 
me 3 
I have a soul, that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more.” 


A modern play-wright could scarce. 
ly have hit upon so good a joke fora 
blundering Sicdhenes : I am’ aware 
indeed, of one sort of justification 
which a stanch admirer of Dryden 
(or what is the same thing a polemic 
by profession) would make; he 
would say, that the last line was 
meant to express the power of taking 
iu more than the rage ot the single 
— to whom it is addressed, i.e, 

have room enough for your rage, 
and verge enough for mere. i should 
smile, however, if I saw any one se- 
riously attempting such a vitidica- 
tion, 

As a contrast to the above, permit 
me, Mr. Editor, ere I close this letter, 
to point out, in another poet, what 
has always struck me as ope of the 
finest touches of the art. I allude to 
Milton. Inthe Eighth Bouk, where 
Adam relates to Raphael his first 
awakening into existence, how ini- 
mitably delicate is the following con- 
ception : 

*€ there gentle sleep, 
First found me and with soft oppression 
seized 
My drowsed senses, untroubl’d, tho’ 
thought 
I then was passing to my former state 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve.” 


How natural, that the first ap- 
roaches of slumber to a being just 
orn with the full faculties of man, 
of a state yet unknown, and in its 
character so similar to death, should 
inspire the mind of Adam with ap- 
gy we of again dissolvimg into 

is former state of non-existence! 


, 


He was unconscious of the power of 
sleep: he knew not that it was a re- 
‘novation of the body, and only a tem- 


porary cessation from action. That 
sense of sinking into nothing, which 
generally precedes slumber, might 
well excite in Adam feelings so na- 
tural. 

f remain, &c. 


St. John's, Cambridge, 
April 4, 1808. 
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FELLTHAMIANA. 


Sir, 

WILL not fail in my monthly 
4 quota from my English moral- 
ist: and if I may believe that his 
honest truth, energetic language, and 
sometimes brilliant fancy, are as grate- 
fal to your readers as they have been 
and still are to me, J flatter myself 
that they would reluctantly sutfer an 
omission. I send you, for April, two 
interesting extracts: the first, full of 
noble and elevated sentiments, ex- 
oom with a poetical richness of 
anguagé, and sometimes with a Shaks- 
pearian quaintness of phrase: the se- 
cond, full of solemn imaginings upon 

a most solemn subject. 
I remain, &c. 

Oxford, April 7. 

«Of Courtesies. 
“ Nothing inslaveth a gratefull Na- 
ture, like a free benefit. Heethat con- 
ferres it on mee, steales me from my 
se/fe: and in one and the same Act, 
makes me his Vassai/e. and himselfe 
my King. ‘lo a disposition that hath 


W. P. 


worth in it, ‘tis the most tyrannicall 
Warre in the world: for, it takes the 
minde a prisoner: and till the Ransome 
bee paid by a like returne, ‘tis kept in 
feiters, and constrained to doce, to 
serve, and to be ready, as the Conquerer 


desires it. Hee that hath requited a 
Benefit, hath redeemed himselfe out 
of prison: and, like a man out of deédt, 
is free. For, Courtesics to Noble mindes, 
are the most extreme ertortions that 
can bee. Favours thus imparted, are 
not Gifts, but Purchases, that buy men 
out of their owne liberty. Violence and 
compulsion, are not halfe so dangerous. 


These besiege us openly, give us leave: 


to look to ourselves, to collect our 
forces, and re-fortifie, where we are 
sensible of our owne weaknesses: nay, 
they sometimes befriend us, and raise 
our fortétude higher, than their highest 
braces. But the other, undermine us, 
bya fawning Stratagem: and if wee 
be Enemies, they make us lay downe 
our weapons, and take up Leve. Thus 
the Macedonian proved himselfe a bet- 
ter Physician for cadumnie, by his boun- 
tics; than his Philosophers, by their 
gray advtsements, They make of an 
Enemie, a Subject; of a Subject, a 
Sonne. A Crowne is safer kept by be- 
nefits, than Armes. Melius benzficiis 
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Imperium custoditur quam Armis. The 
golden Sword can conquer more than 
steel ones: and when these shall cause 
a lowder cry, that shall silence the 
barking tongue. There is nothing 
addes so much to the greatnesse of a 
King, as that he hath wherewith to 
make friends at his pleasure. Yet 
even in this, hee playes but the Royall 
Merchant, that putting no condition 
in his Bargaine, is dealt with in the 
same way: so for a petty Benefit, hee 
often gets an inestimable friend. For, 
Benefits binding up our bodies, take 
away our soules for the giver. I know 
not that [ am ever sadder, than when I 
am forced to accept courtesies, that I 
cannot requite. If ever! should affect 
in-justice, it should bee in this, that I/ 
might doe courtesies, and receive none. 
Whata brave height doe they flye in, 
that like Gods, can binde a//to them, 
and they be tyed to none / Butindeed, 
it is for Ged alone. How heroicall was 
it in Alexander Severus, who used to 
chide those hee had done nothing for, 
for not asking? demanding of them, 
if they thought it fit, hee should bee 
still in their dedt: or that they shou!d 
have cause to complaine of him when 
hee was gone. Certainely, as it is a 
transcending happinesse to be able to 
shine to all; so, [ must reckon it one 
of the greatest miseries upon Earth, 
wholly to depend upon others favours : 
and a next to this, is to receive them. 
They are graines cast into rich ground, 
which makes it selfe sterile, yeelding 
sucha darge increase. Gifts are the 
greatest Vsury; because a two-fold re- 
tribution is an urged effect, that a Noble 
nature prompts us to. And surely, if 
the generous man considers, he shall 
finde he payes not so much for any 
thing, as nee dees for what is given 
him. lLwould not, if I could, receive 


favours of my Friends, wnlesse ft could 


re-render them. If I must, I will ever 

have a rcady minde, though my hand 

be shortned. As I thinke there be 

many, will not have all they may: 

So I think there are few, can requite 

all they have: and none, but some- 

times, must receive some. God hath 
made none Adsolute. The Rich de- 

pends upon the Poore, as well as does_ 
the Pooreon him, The World is but 
a more magnificent building; all the 
stones are graduately concimented, and 

there is none that subsisteth alone.” 
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“« Of Death. 


“There is no Spectacle more profit- 
able, or more terrible, than the sight 
of a dying man, when he lies expiring 
his Soule on his death-bed: to see how 
the ancient society of the dody and the 
soule ig divelled;. and yet to sce, how 
they struggle at the parting : being in 
some doubt what shall decome of them 
after. The spirits shrink inward, and 
retire to the anguisht Aeart: as if, 
like Sons prest from an indulgent Fa- 
ther, they would come for asad Vale, 
from that which was their /ifes main- 
tainer; while that in the meane time 
pants with afirighting pangs, and the 
hands and feet, being the most remote 
from it, are by degrees encoldened to 
a fashionable clay: as if Death crept 
in at the mayles, and by an énsensidble 
surprize, suffocated the znviron'd heart. 
To see how the mind would faine utter 
it selfe, when the Organes of the voyce 
are so debilitated, that it cannot. . To 
see how the eye settles to a fixed dim- 
nesse, which alittle before, was swift 
as the shootes of Lightning, nimb'er 
than the theugAt, and bright as the 
polisht Diamond: and in which, this 


Miracle was more eminent than in any 
of the other parts, That it, being a ma- 
teriall earthly bedy, should yet be con- 
veyed with guicker motion, than the 


revolutions, of an zndefinite soule. So 
suddenly bringing the odject to con- 
ceis, that one would thiuke, the ap- 
prehension of the heart were seated in 
the eye it selfe. ‘To see all his friends, 
like Conduits, dropping tears about 
him; while hee neither knowes his 
wants, nor they his eure. Nay, even 
the Piysictan, whose whole fife is no- 
thing but a study and practice to con- 
tinue the. dives of others: and! who is 
the Anatomist of generall Nature, is 
now as one that gazes at a Comet, 
which he can reach with nothing, but 
his eye alone, Tosee the Countenance, 
(through which perhaps there shin'd 
a lovely majesty, even to the captivat- 
ing of admiring soules) now altered to 
a frightfull padenesse, and the terrors 
of agastly looke. ‘To thinke, how that 
which commanded a Family, nay per- 
haps a Kingdome, and kept all in awe, 
with the mooving of a spongy tengue, 
is now become a thing sa full of Aor- 
rour, that chaldren feare to see it: and 


Fellihamiana. 
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to the dark and: hidgous Grave; 
Where, in stead of shaking of the 
golden Sceptre, it now ‘lies imprisou'd 
but in five foot of Lead: and is be. 
comea nest of wormes, a lumpe of filth, 
a boxe of pallid putrefaction. — There is 
even the difference of two severall 
Worlds, betwixt a King enamel’d with 
his Rodes and Teweds, sitting in his 
Chaire of adored State, and his condi- 
tion in his ded of Earth, which hath 
made him but a Case of Crawlers: and 
yet all this change, without the losse 
of any visible substantiall: Since all 
the /imées remaine as they were, with- 
out the least sigue, either of disloce- 
tion, or diminution. From hence ‘tis, 
[ thinke, Scaliger defines Death to bee 
the Cessation of the Soules functions: 
as if/it was rather a resfraint, than a 
missive ill. And if any thing at all 
bee wanting, ‘tis onely colour, motion, 
heate, and empty ayre. . Though in- 
deed, if wee consider this dzssolution, 
man by death is absolutely divided and 
disman’d. That grosse object which 
is left to the spectators eyes; is now 
onely acomposure but of the two daser 
Elements, water, and Earth : that now 
it is these two only, that secuie to make 
body, while’ the two purer, Fire and 
Aire, ave wing'd away, as being more 
fit for the compact of an elemeniail and 
ascentive Sou/e. When thou shalt see 
also these’things happen to one whose 
conversation had indeared him to thee, 
when thou shalt see the dody put on 
Deaths sad’ and ashy countenance, m 
the dead: age of night; when silent 
darknesse does incompasse the dimme 
light of thy g4immering Taper, and thou 
hearest a slemne Bell toled, to tell the 
world of it; which now, as it were, 
with this sound, is struck into a dumb 
attention; ‘Vell me if thou canst then 
find a thought of thine, devoting thee 
to pleasure, and the fugitive foyes ot 
life? Owhat a bubble, what a puff, 
what buta winke of life isman! And 
with what a generail swallow, Death 
still gapes upon the generall world! 
When Hadrian askt Secundus, What 
Death was: Hee answered in these 
severall truths: It is a slecpe eternall; 
the Bodies dissolution; the rich mans 


Jfeare; the poore man's wish; an euent 


inevitable; an uncertaine Tourncy; 4 
Thiefe that steales away man; Slecpes 


must now therefore bee transmitted father; Lifes flight; the departure of 


from all these inchanting blandishments, 


the living; and the resolution of all. 
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Who may not from such sights and Tecta metu petiere. Ruunt de montibus 


thoughts as these, learne, if hee will, 
both humility and loftiness ? the one, 
to vilifie the Body, which must once 
perish in a stenchfull nastinesse ; the 


amnes. 
peluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
eniunt. Ib. l. 165, et seq. 


This is narrative, and this is an in- 


her to advance the Soule, which stance precisely parallel with the 
» nan tae but fora higher, and more sage from Milton. Authority indeed 


heavenly ascension? As I would not 


care for too much indulgiating of the 


flesh, which { must one day yeeld to 


the Wormes: So I would ever bee 
studious for such actions, as may ap- 
peare the issues of a noble and diviner 
Soule.” 


Mirren vindicated by the authority 
of VIRGIL. 


Sin, 
CORRESPONDENT in your 
JA. last number has vindicated Mil- 
ton from the criticism of Pope, upon 
the abstract principles of taste, and I 
am fully inclined to subscribe to their 
justness. To some, however, exam- 
ple is beyond precept: and to most, 
classical authority carries with it a 
weight which only strong and inde- 
pendent minds have power to resist. 
Your readers, therefore, and your cor- 
respondent, will not, I presume, be 
displeased to find Milton justifiable 
upon the authority of so correct and 
chaste a classic as Virgil. 
In the fourth Book of the Eneid, 
when Juno concerts with Venus the 
manner in which AZneas shall be led 
to Consummate the marriage with 
Dido, the fatal grove into which a 
shower was to drive them, she says, 
His ego nigrantem commixta grandine 
nimbum 

Dum trepidant ala, saltusque indagine cin- 
gunt, 

Desuper infundam, ac tonitru celum omne 
civho. 

Diffugient comites, et mocte tegentur 
opaca: 

Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 

Devenient. B.IV.1. 125, et seg. 
This is dramatic, and presently 

afier, the poet speaks in his own cha- 

racter, pod yor nearly the same ex- 

pressions : 

lnterea magno misceri murmure celum 

Inci = insequitur commixta grandine nim- 

umn. 

Et Tyrii comites passim, et Trojana juven- 

tus 


was not wanting to establish so simple 
a truth: the beauty both of the P 
ceding lines, and those from Para- 
dise Lost, is sufficiently evident. But 
there are who would cavil at ex- 
cellencies in a native poet, that are 
silent (mussant tacito timore) when 
they stumble upon the same in a 


classic. Tosuch I write, and remain, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Warrington, April g. Jie Ne 


On the Enciish PRONUNCIATION 

. of the Latin LANGUAGE. 

Sir, 

AI UCH dispute has taken place 
A respecting the propriety of our 
public schools adopting the practice 
of the continent, relative to the clas- 
sical pronunciation of the learned 
languages; but whatever opinion may 
be entertained on this point, I con- 
ceive that the English delivery should 
be at least consistent with the proso- 
daic Jaws in which all scholars agree; 
and much of the time expended in 
acquiring these rules might be spared 
by the following practical eupelean: 

“he long sound of the vowels 3, 0, 
u, is represented in that of idol, pose, 
and tune; yet in such words as fixit, 
non, and nupta, with many others, 
they are universally pronounced with 
the short sound, as in griffin, potter, 
and tumble. 

In the first example, the vowel is 
evidently long, and is so uttered in 
the etymon figo; in the second, be- — 
cause syllables in fina] ~ are produced 
by the acknowledged rules of pro- 
sody; and in the third, as being de- 
rived from nuto. 

The French language is exempt 
from this disadvantage ; e, g:—the 
long sound of their a is found in dark, 
and the short one in their vocable 
fat: cantabo, where the a is long, is 
spoken in the first mode; and eI 
where it is short, in the second. 
this subject I am fortifiid by the au- 


Dardaniusque nepos Veneris diversa per thority of Boileau Despréaux, wh 


agros 


Universat Mac. Vou. IX. 


speaking of Perrault, he says, 
Oe ” 
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Il trouvera bon que je lui apprenne 
qu’il n’est pas vrai l’@ de cano dans Arma 
virumque cano se doive prononcet comme 
Va de cantabo; et que c’est une erreur 
qu'il a succée dans le college, od |’on a 
cette mauvaise méthode de prononcer Ics 
breves dans les Syllabes Latins, comme si 
eétaient des longues.”—Réflex. Critiques, 
No.2, pag. 246, edit. Geneve, tome 3. 
These principles might be carried 
much ‘farther with advantage, but I 
retreat from the imputation of singu- 
larity. & ei 
In the.signature of Sreut in your 
last number, to the Justification of 
Milton, commute tle first 1 tor an 
additional gz. ' 


A critical and illustrative Estima- 
tionof H.K. Wurrer’s Genius. By 
Mr. Mupeorp. 

[ Continued from p. 210.) 
SHALL now turn my attention 
to that collection of poems which 

Henry published in his own life-time. 
They are not numerous, and indeed, 
generally speaking, they are not ex- 
cellent: I mean when compared with 
other pieces which he produced be- 
fore and about the same period as 
these. The trite observation of an 
author's incompeteucy to be a correct 
estimator of his own merits, may pro- 
bably apply here; for, if. we suppose 
Henry. to have selected the poems 
which he published from those which 
were destined to be posthumons, | 
may then say, with little fear ot con- 
tradiction, that he selected with the 
partiality of an author. I cannot dis- 
cover in. them so much of inspiration, 
of a certain‘warmth of language, and 
grandéur, and felicity of idea, as in 
those which have already passed un- 
der my notice. 

The preface to this small wreathe 
of wild flowers is written with a mo- 
dest simplicity, over which subse- 
quent events have thrown an_addi- 
tional interest. When he states his mo- 
tives for publication to be ‘‘ the facili- 
tation through its means of those stu- 
dies which, trom his earliest years, have 
been the principal objects of his am- 
bition; and the increase of the capa- 
city to pursue those inclinations which 
may one day place him in an bhonour- 
able station in the scale ef society,” 
who does not regret that he wasso 
long tossed about, the victim of un- 


A Critical Estimation.of H. K. White's Genius. 
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gertainty, and destined to be alter. 
nately elevated and depressed, as hope 
and disappointment were presented 
to him by the hands of those who af. 
fected to be his patrons? The con. 
clusion of this preface is the timid ap. 
peal of a feeling and delicate mind to 
the factitious distributors of monthly 
and quarterly reputations. “ Such 
are the poems, towards which I en- 
treat the lenity of the public. The 
critic will doubtless find in them 
much to condemn: he may likewise 
possibly discover something to com. 
mend. Let him scan my faults with 
an indulgent eye; and in the work 
of that correction which I invite, let 
hin) remember he is holding the iron 
mace of criticism over the flimsy sv- 
perstracture of a youth of seventeen; 


_ and remembering that, may he for- 


bear from crushing by too much 1- 
gour the solnter butterfly, whose 
transient colours may otherwise be 
capable of affording a moment's inno- 
cent amusement.” 

In reading the poems published by 
Henry, I think I have perceived more 
marks ot youth and inexperience than 
in the others. Sometimes, indeed, 
his genius takes a lofty flight; and 
when it does rise, it ascends with all 
the majesty of inspiration. These 
flights, however, are not so frequent; 
and when he stoops, it is not with 
the same ease, propriety, and grace- 
fulness. All the meretricious orna- 
ments of style, which are likely to 
catch the mind of a young writer, 
may here be traced: Bond forced 
inversions, expletives, superfluous epi- 
thets, and obscure diction. In the in- 
troduetorv ode to his ‘* Lyre,” we 
have these lines : 

— “thy mus'e wild 
las serv'd to charm the weary hour, 
And many a lonely night has ‘guild ” 

“Cand thou, and J, must shroud 
Where dark oblivion ?¢hrones.” 


In ‘‘ Clifton Grove,” the following 
lines are exceptionable, on account of 
some one or other of the above-men- 
tioned errors: 

‘* While happiness evades the busy crowd 
In rural coverts loves the maid to shroud.” 


There is nothing which a young 
poet so readily believes as that inyet- 
sion must be poetry, 
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The cacophony in the first of the 
following linés ts very obvious: 

“ And thon, too Inspiration, whose wild 
flame 7 . 
Shoots with electric swiftness thro’ my 

frame.” * 
“ The woods that wave, the grey-owl’s 
silken fight, f ret Sl 
The mellow music of the listening night,” 
“ How lovely, from this hill’s superior height 
Spreads the wide view, &c.” 
“Now ceas’d'the long, the monitory toll, 
Returning silence stagnates in the soul.” 


It is impdssible to affix a meaning 
to the words in the lastline. In the 
following there are both tautology 
and incongruity : 

“On where the village ale-house crowns 
the vale, 
The creaking sign-post whistles to the gale.” 
*¢ for her each swain 
Confess'd in private his pecadar pain.” 
“ When evening slumber’d on the western 
sky.” 

The last line hasall the inflated ina- 
nity of modern poetry. 

Henry seems also to have been un- 
accountably attached to the verb fo 
career. In ** Clifton’ Grove,” he 
says, 

c “o'er the woodland drear, 
Howling portentous, did the winds career.” 


Again, in the lines supposed to be 
spoken by a lover at the grave of his 
mistress, 


“()! then, as lone reclining 

{ listen'd sadly to the dismal storm, 

Thou, on the lambent Jightnings wild ca- 
reering, 

Didst strike my moody eye.” 


And in his Sonnet to the. Acolian 
Harp, he exclaims, 

“ So ravishingly soft upon the tide 

Of the enfuriate gust it did career ” 


To the mind of Henry, Milton per- 
haps was the sanctitier of this expres- 
sion: in Paradise Lost, he has the 
lines, 

“€ with eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between.” 
B. VI. 1.756. 

I need not here repeat what I have 
already said, when freely animadvert- 
ing upon the faults of Henry. ‘There 
are, I know, who would consider as 
trifling, if not unnecessarily severe, 
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this rhinute criticism: but to such I 
would answer, that the aggregate ex- 
cellence of poetry is built upon the 
individual excellence of expression: ° 
that thoughts, in themselves grand 
or sublime, moral or pathetic, derive 
all their power over the mind from 
the language in which they are 
clothed; and that there must be con- 
sequently an appropriate éxcellénce 
in verbal criticism, as it establishes 
what is correct by displaying what 
is erroneous, Indiscriminate praise 
is severest censure: and, where no 
personal feelings intervene to occasion 
it, can proceed only from an imbeci+ 
lity of mind. Were I to criticise the 
works of Henry Kirke White as the 
works of a boy, [ should speak of 
them with the tame lenity of mere 
approbation: but when I judge then} 
as the productions of an_ inspired 
mind which had anteceded. the pro- 
gress of time, I must then pronounce 
with a more decided tone. _ Besides, 
in adverting to the.defects of dietion, 
I advert to that which is the result of 
practice and judgment, and not of iri 
tuilion : ' 
True ease. in writing comes from art; ‘not 
chance, . 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to 
dance ; 

Having thus pointed ont some of 
those juvenile errors which are to be 
found in these poems, I shall now 
proceed to a further consideration of 
them. 

There was nothing which struck 
me more forcibly when I first read 
thesé poems, and even now, than their 
felicity of versitication. This excel- 
lence Henry may contest with Pope; 
only that Pope joined another merit, 
being as it were the founder of that 
harmony which has now become al- 
most indispensable in English poetry. 
It was easier for Henry, with pei 
models before his eyes to catch their 
merits, than ‘for Pope to depart from 
less perfect ones, and become himself 
amodel. Yet, when this deduction 
is made, there still remains ample 
field for commendation in the texture 
of Henry’s versification: and, indeed, 
(whether from design or chance, I 
know not) it sometimes unites the 
even flow of Pope with the more ir- 
regular rythym of Dryden. 

— Henry wrote his poem of 
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Cliftor Grove, he seems to have been 
fresh from the study of English clas- 
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spairing lover, who drowns himself jn 
e Trent, Henry has: the following 


sics, for it abounds with imitations of beautiful lines: 


their most popular passages. I will 

notice a few of them: 

“ And beds of violets blooming mil the 
trees, 

Load with waste fragrance the nociurnal 
breeze.” 


From Gray : 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desart air. 
Elegy. 
* * * 
Tho’ were his sight convey’d from zone to 
to zone, 
He would not jind one spot of ground his 
own. 
This is a direct imitation from Gold- 
smith’s Traveller, but not having his 


poems by mie, I cannot accurately 
transcribe the couplet. 
* * 


* 


‘Yet as he looks around, he cries with glee, 

These bounding prospects all were made 
for me; 

For me, yon waving fields their burthen 
bear 

For me, yon labourer guides the shining 
share, &c.”’ 


From Pope, though differently ap- 
plied: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb and spreads out every 
flower; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 
Yor me the mine a thousand treasures 
brings; 
For me health gushes from a thousand 
springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me“rise, 
My footstool, earth—my canopy, the skies. 
Essay on Man, Ep. I. 1. 138. 
Content can soothe, where’er by fortune 
plae’d, 
Can rear a garden in the desart waste. 


The idea probably from Milton : 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of heav’n. 


P.L. B. I, 3, 354. 
* * * 


This, sheds a fairy lustre on the floods, 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the 
woods. 
From Pope, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Eloisa. 


Describing, in Clifton Grove, a de- 


Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound, 

As in the stream he plung’d was heard 
around : 

Then all was still—the wave was rough no 
more, 

The river swept as sweetly as before; 

The willows wav’d, the moonbeam shone 
serene, 

And peace returning, brooded o’er the scene. 


There can be little doubt that the 
idea of this was suggested by the fol- 


lowing grand ponies from Thom. 
son’s Summer, 1. 1046: 


*¢ you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore; 
Heard nightly plung’d amid the sullen 
waves 
The frequent corse, while on each other 
fix'd, 
In sad presage, the blank assistants seem’d 
Silent, to ask whem Fate would next de. 
mand.” 


I will freely confess, however, that 
if Henry had this passage from Thom- 
son in his thoughts, he has produced 
one much finer. 

I have already said, that Clifton 
Grove does not abound with many 
examples of true inspiration. Some- 
times he breaks forth into grandeur, 
as in the following couplet : 

A hundred passing years with march sub- 
lime 
Have swept beneath the silent wing of time. 


But these instances are rare; ardI 
shall dismiss this poem with extract- 
ing two passages from it as specimens, 
and which are perhaps its best. They 
are both examples of uncommon feli- 
city of versifieation in a boy not yet 
sixteen : 

Say, why does man, while to his opening 
sight 

Each shrub presents a source of chaste de- 
light, 

And cai bids for him her treasures flow, 

And gives to him alone his bliss to know, 

Why does he pant for Vice’s deadly charms? 

Why clasp the syren pleasure to his arms? 

And suck deep draughts of her volup- 
tuous breath, 

Though fraught with ruin, infamy, aod 
death ? 

Could he, who thus to vile enjoyment 
clings, 

Know what calm joy from purer sources 
Springs, 
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Could he but feel how sweet, how free doline, a ballad, sufficiently singular 


from strife, 
The harmless pleasures of a. harmless life, 
No more his soul would pant for joys im- 
pure, 
The deadly chalice would no more allure ; 
But the sweet potion he was wont to sip 
Would turn to paison on his conscious lip. 


The conclusion of this poem, which 
shall be my second extract, is equal 
to Henry’s finest flights: 


Dear native Grove! where’er my devious th 


track, 

To thee will Memory lead the wanderer 
back. 

Whether in Arno’s polish’d vales I stray, 

Or where ‘‘ Oswego’s Swamps” obstruct 
the day, 

Or wander lone, where wildering and wide 

The tumbling torrent laves St. Gotlard’s 
side 5 

Or, by old Tejo’s classic margent muse, 

Or stand entranc’d with Pyrenean views : 

Still, still to thee, where’er my footsteps 
roam, . 

My heart shall point, and lead the wand'rer 
home. 

When splendor offers, and when fame in- 
cites, 

I'll pause, and think of all thy dear delights, 

Reject the boon, and wearied with the 
change, 

Renounce the wish which first induced to 
range; 

Turn to these sceues, these well known 
scenes, once more, 

Trace once again old Trent’s romantic 
shore, 

And tird with worlds and all their busy 
ways, 

Here waste the little remnant of my days. 

But if the Fates should this last wish deny, 

And doom me on some foreign shore to 


Oh ——e it please the world’s supernal 
ing, 

That welt’ring waves my funeral dirge shall 
sing ; 

Or that my corse should on some desert 
strand 

Lie, stretch’d beneath the Simodm’s blast- 
ing hand; 

Still, tho’ unwept, I find a stranger’s tomb, 

My sprite shall wander thro’ this favorite 
gloom, 

Ride on the wind that sweeps the !eafless 
grove, ; 

Sigh on the woodblast of the dark alcove, 

Sit a lorn spectre on yon well known grave, 

And mix its moanings with the desert 
wave, 


Of the miscellaneous poems which 
this volume contains, the first is Gon- 


in its conception and irregular in its 
metre. Some of the stanzas are 
wild and characteristical. 

Afier this follows «‘ Lines written 
on a survey of the Heavens in the 
morning before Day-break.” ‘These 
were —- produced, or at least 
suggested, ter one of those nights 
of study to which ony ultimately 
fell a victim. It is in blank verse, 
and contains some fine thoughts upon 
e intrinsic meanness of man, and 
the littleness of his hopes and labours 
for a being destined to eternal life. 
Impressed with the conviction of 
these truths, he breaks out into the 
following, 

Ch! when reflecting on these. truths sub- 
lime, 

How ins'gnificant do all the joys, 

‘The gawds, and honours of the world ap- 
pear: 

How vain ambition! Why has my wakeful 
lam 

Outwatch’d the slow pac’d night? Why 
on the page, 

The schoolman’s labour'd page, have 1 
employed 

The hours devoted by the world to rest, 

And needful to recruit exhausted nature? 

Say, can the voice of narrow fame repay 

The loss of health? or can the hope of 
glory 

Lend anew throb unto my languid heart, 

Cool, even new, my feverish, aching brow, 

Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye 

Or paint new colours on this pallid cheek? 


Say foolish one—can that unbodied fame, 

For which thou barterest health and hap- 
piness, 

Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the 
grave? 

Give a new zest to bliss? or chase the pangs 

Of everlasting punishment condign ? 

Alas! how vain are mortal man’s desires ! 

How fruitless his pursuits! Eternal God ‘ 

Guide thou my footsteps in the way of 
truth, 

And, oh! assist me so to live on earth 

That | may die in peace, and claim a pjac*, 

In thy high dwelling. All but this is folly, 

The vain illusions of deceitful life. 


The next piece in succession is 
*« Lines supposed to be spoken by a 
Lover at the grave of his Mistress.” 
I have always admired this as bein 
distinguished by great pathos, an 
language both poetical and musical. 
It contains, too, one of those delicate 
touches of trué poesy, which are not 
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often found in the pages of modern 
writers. 
© His cheek is pale, 
The worm that preyed upon thy youthful 
bloom 
It canker'd green on his.” 


I pass over his ‘ Study,” in Hudi- 
brastic verse, written with levity but 
without wit, that I may transcribe the 
beautiful lines ‘*To an early Prim- 
rose :” 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nurs‘d in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the wiids. 


Thee, when young Spring first question’d 
winter's sway, 
And dar'd the sturdy blust’rer to the fight, 
Thee on his back he threw 
To mark his victory. 


In this low vale, the promise of the vear 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnotic'd and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life, she rears her head 
Obscure, and unobserv'd ; 
While every bleaching breeze.that on her 
blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene, the ills of life. 


The first two stanzas of this poem 
contain a richness of diction, and of 
inagery the true offspring of genius. 
‘The metre is probably in imitation of 
Collins’ Ode to Evening, and Pope's 
Ode on Solitude: but certainly supe- 
rior to the latter, and not inferior to 
the former. 

The Sonnets of Heury are written 
with as much excellence, perhaps as 
that species of composition is suscep- 
tible of. lam one of those who cannot 
admire the constrained form of a son- 
net: oft recurring rimes force an au- 
thor, necessarily, upon bad or foolish 
ones; and I never read an English 
sonnet in which, at least, six of the 
lines were not superfluous. The 
fitth of Henry's sonnets, ‘‘ The Win- 
ter Traveller,” has all the faults of Mr. 
Southey’s manner: a childish inanity 
of diction, and morbid affectation 
of feeling. The sixth is by Capel 
Lofft, a gentleiman, -according to re- 
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port, of commendable private quali- 
ties, but who has the public failing of 
fancying himself a poet. 

W. MuprForp, 
London, April 8, 1808. 


Eanty Traps wits Russia, 

The Letter of M..George Killingworth, 
the Company's first Abent in Mos- 
covy, touching their Entertainment 
tn their second Voyage. Anno 1555, 

the 27th of November, in Mosco. 
|. ee Worshipful, my duty con- 
sidered, &c. It may please your 
Worship to understand, that at the 
making hereof we all be in good 
health, thanks be to God, save only 
Wi@am, our cook, as we came froin 
Colmogro fell into the fiver out of 
the boat, and was drowned. And the 
eleventh day of September we came 
to Vologda, and there we Jaid all our 
wares up, and sold very little: but 
one merchant would have given us 
twelve robles.tor a broad cloth, and 
he said he would have had them all, 
and four altines for a pound of sugar, 
but we did refuse it becamse he was 
the first, and the merchants were not 
come thither, nor would not coime 
before winter, trusting to have more; 
but I fear it will not be much better. 
Yet, notwithstanding, we did for the 
best. And the house that our wares 
lie in costs, from that day until Easter, 
ten robles. And the twenty-eight 
day of September, we did determine 
with ourselves, that it was good for M, 
Gray, Arthur Edwards, Thomas Hau- 
tory, Christopher Hudson, John Sege- 
wick, Richard Johnson, and Richard 
Judd, to tarry at Vologda, and M. 
Chancelor, Henry Lane, Edward 
Prise, Robert Best, and I should go 
to Mosco. And we did lade the Em- 
peror’s sugar, with part of all sorts of 
wares to have had to the Mosco with 
us; but the way was so deep, that 
we were fain to turn back, and leave 
it still at Vologda till the frost.. And 
we went fortli with post horse, and 
the charge of every horse being still 
ten in number, comes to 10s. 7d, half- 
penny, besides the guides. And we 
came to the Mosco the 4th day of 
October, and were lodged that night 
in a simple house: but the next day 
we were sent for to the Emperor his 
secretary, and he bade us welcome 
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with a chéefful countenance and 
cheerful words, and we shewed him 
that we had a letter from our Queen’s 
Grace to the Emperor his Grace, and 
then he desired to see them all, and 
that they might remain with him, to 
have them perfect, that the true 
meaning might be declared to the 
Emperor, aud so we did; and then 
we were appointed to a better house : 
and the seventh day the secretary sent 
for us again, and then he shewed us 
that wé should bave a better house, 
for it was the Emperor his will, that 
we should have all things that we did 
lack, and did send us meat of two 
sorts, and two hens, our house free, 
and every two days to receive eight 
hens, seven altines, and two pence in 
moncy, aud meat a certain portion, 
and a poor-fellow to make clean our 
house, and .to do that whereunto we 
would set him. And we had given 
many rewards before, which you shall 
perceive by other, atid so we gave 
the messengers a reward with thanks: 
and the ninth day we were sent to 
make us ready to speak with the Em- 
peror ow the morrow. And the let- 
ters were sent us, that we might de- 
liver them ourselves, and we came 
before him the tenth day: and before 
we came -to his presence we went 
through a great chamber, where 
stood many small tuns, rma bowls, 
and pots of silver, [mean like washing 
bowls, all parsel gilt; and within that 
another chamber, wherein sat (I 
think) near a hundred in cloth of 
gold, and then into the chamber 
where lis Grace sat, and there I think 
were more than in the other chamber 
also in cloth of gold; and we did our 
duty, and shewed his Grace our 
Queen’s Grace's letters, with a note 
of your present which was left in Vo- 
Jogda: and then his Grace did ask 
how our Queen's Grace did, calling 
her cousin, saying that he was gla 

that we were come in health into his 
realm, and we. went one by one unto 
him, and took him by the hand, and 
then his Grace did bid us go in health, 
and come to dinner, again; and we 
dined in his presence, and were set 
with our faces towards his Grace, and 
none in the chamber sat with their 
backs towards him, being, I think, 
near a hundred at dinner then, and 
all served with gold, as platters, 

a 
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chargers, pots, cups, and all not slen- 
der but very massy, and og a great 
number of platters of gold, standing 
still on the cupboard not moved: and 
divers times in the dinner time his 
Grace sent us meat and drink from 
his own table, and when we bad 
dined we went up to his Grace, and 
received a cup with drink at his own 
hand, and the same night his Grace 
sent certain gentlemen to us with 
divers sorts of wine and meat, to 
whom wegave a reward, and after- 
ward we were by divers Italians coun- 
selled to take heed whom we did 
trust to make the eopy of the privi- 
leges that we would desire to have, 
for fear it should not be written in 
the Russian tongue, as we did mean. 
So first a Russian did write for us a 
breviat to the. Emperor, the tenor 
whereof was, that we did desire a 
stronger privilege: and when the se- 
cretary saw it, he did deliver it to his 
Grace, and when we came again, his 
Grace willed us to write our minds, 
and he would see it, and so we did. 
And his Grace is so troubled with 
pareuetne to wars, that as yet we 

ave had no answer; but we have 
been required of his sectetary, and of 
the under chancellor, to know what 
wares we had brought into the realm, 
and what wares we do intend to have, 
that are, or may be had in this realm: 
and we shewed them, and they shew- 
ed the Emperor thereof. And then 
they said his Grace’s pleasure was, 
that his best merchants of the Mosco 
should be spoken to, to meet and talk 
withus. And soa day was appointed, 
and we met in the secretary 42 office, 
and there was the under chancellor, 
who was not past two years since the 
Emperor’s merchant, and not his 
chancellor: and then the conclusion 
of our talk was, that the chancellor 
willed us to bethink' us, where we 
would desire to have a house or 
houses, that we might core to them 
as to our own house, and for mer- 
chandise to be made preparation for 
us, and they would know our prices 
of our wares and frise: and we an- 
swered that for our prices they must 
see the wares before we could make 
any price thereof, for the like in good- 
ness hath not been brought into the 
realm, and we did look for an exam- 
ple of all sorts of cur wares to come 
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from Velogda, with the first sled way, 
and then they should see them, and 
then we would shew them the yee 
of them: and likewise we could not 
tell them what we would give them 
justly, till we did know as well their 
just weights as their measures ; for in 
all places where we did come, al] 
weights and measures did vary. Then 
the secretary (who had made promise 
unto us before) said, that we should 
have a}} the just measures under seal; 
and he that was found faulty in the 
contrary, to buy or sell with any other 
measure than that, the Jaw was, that 
he should be punished: he said more- 


over, that if it so happen that any of 


our merchants do promise by cove- 
nant at any time to deliver you any 
certain sum of wares in such a place, 
and of such like goodness, at such a 
day, for such a certain price, that then 
because of variance, we should cause 
it to be written, according as the bar- 
gain is, before a justice or the next 
ruler to the place: if he did not keep 
covenant and promise in all points, 
according to his covenant, that then 
look what loss or hindrance we could 
prove that we have thereby, 


I 
on abe make it good if he be worth 
so much; and in like case we must 
do to them: and to that we did agree, 
save only if it were to come over the 
sea, then if any such fortune should 
be (as God forbid) that the ship should 


mischance or be robbed, and the 


procf to be made that such kind of 


wares were laden, the English mer- 
chants to bear no loss to the other 
merchant. Then the chancellor said, 
methinks you shall do best to have 
your house at Colmogro, which is but 
one hundred miles from the right dis- 
charge of the sbips, and yet I trust the 
ships shall come nearer hereafter, be- 
¢au-e the ships may not tarry long 
for their lading, which is one thou- 
sand imiles-from Vologda by water, 
and all our merchants shall bring all 
eur merchandise to Colmogro to you, 
and so shall our merchants neither go 
empty nor come empty: for if they 
Jack lading homeward, there is salt, 
which is good ware here, that they 
may come loaden again. So we were 
pang | glad to hear that, and did agree 
to his saying: for we shall neverthe- 
less, if we list, have a house at Vo- 
logda, and at the Mosco, yea, and at 
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meoeeee, or where we will in Rus- 
land: but the three-and-twentieth of 
this present we were with the secre. 
tary; and then among other talk, we 
moved, that if we should tarry at Col- 
mogro with our wares, and should 
not come to Vologda, or further to 
seek our market, but tarry still at 
Colmogro, and then the merchants of 
the Mos¢o and others should not come 
and bring their wares, and so the 
ships should come, and not have their 
Jading ready, that then it were a great 
loss and hindrance for us: then said 
he again to us, that the merchants 
had been again together with him, 
and had put the like doubt, that if 
they should come and bring their 
wares to Colmogro, and that they 
should not find wares there sufficient 
to serve them, that then they should 
be at great loss and hindrance, they 
leaving their other trades to fall to 
that: and to that we did answer, that 
after the time that we do appoint 
with them to bring their wares to 
Colmogro, God willing, they should 
never come thither, but at the begin- 
ning of the year, they should find 
that our merchants would have at the 
least for a thousand robles, although 
the ships were not come; so that 
he said, that then we must talk fur- 
ther with the merchants: so as 
= I know not, but that we shall 

ave need of one house at Colmogro, 
and another at Vologda, and if that 
they bring not their wares to Colmo- 
gro, then we shall be sure to buy 
some at Vologda, and to be out of 
bondage. 

And thns may we continue three 
or tour years, and in this space we 
shall know the country and the mer- 
chants, and which way to save our- 
selves best, and where to plant our 
houses, and where fo seek for wares: 
for the Mosco is not best for any kind 
of wares for us to buy, save only wax, 
which we cannot have under seven- 
pence the Russe pound, and it lacks 
two ounces of our pound, neither 
will it be much better cheap, for I 
have bidden six-pence for a pound. 
And I have bought more, five hun- 
dred weight of yarn, which’stands me 
in eight-pence farthing the Russe 

nd one with another. And if we 
ad received any store of money, and 
were dispatched here, of that we ‘tarry 
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for, 2s Tdoubt not but we shall be 
shortly (you krow what I mean), 
then as. soon as we have made sail, I 
do intend to go to. Novogrode, and 
to Plesco, whence all the great num- 
ber of the best tow flax cometh, and 
such wares as are there | trust to buy 
part. And fear you not bat we will 
do that may be done, if God sends us 
health, desiring you to prepare fully 
for one ship to be ready in the begin- 
ning of April to depart off the'coast 
of Kngland. 

Concerning all those things which 
we have done in the wares, you shal] 
receive a perfect note by the next 
bearer (God willing) for he that car- 
rieth these from us isa merchant of 
Terwill, and be was caused to carry 
these by the commandment of the 
Emperor his secyetary, whose name 
is Juan Mecallawick Weskawate, 
whom we take to be our very friend. 
And if it please you to send any let- 
ters to Dantiske to Robert Elson, or 
to William Watson’s servant Duns- 
tan Walton to be conveyed to us, 
it may please you to enclose ours in a 
letter sent from you to him, written 
in Polish, Dutch, Latin, or Italian: 
so enclosed coming to the Mosco to 
his hands, he will convey ‘our letters 
to us whetesoever we be. And 
have written to Dantiske already to 
them for the conveyance of letters 
from thence. 

And to certify you of the weather 
here, men say that these bundred 
years was never so warm weather in 
this country at this time of the year. 
But as yesternight we received a Jet- 
ter from Christopher Hudson, from a 
city called Yeraslave, who is coming 
hither with certain of our wares, but 
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not of these: and to say the truth, 
the way is not for him to travel in, 
But I will make another shift beside, 
which’ I trust shall serve the turn, till 
he come, if sales be made before he 
be ready, which is and shall be as 
pleaseth God: who ever preset 
your worship, and send us gocd sales, 
Written in haste. 

By your’s to command, 
GeorGe KitLinGworruH, 

Draper. 


On soME SINGULAR WORKS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
Sir, 

> NE of the greatest poets of anti- 

% quity, Theocritus, gave ‘to ‘his 
Jaborious verses the form of a syrinx. 
In his time, taste was already much 
Vitiated, and such follies may well be 
pardoned to a writer of the age of the 
Ptolemies. But what shall we say to 
Pindar, that noble and divine lyric 
poet, who, born in the most brilliant 
period of Grecian literature, did not 
disdain similar trifling. He composed 
an ode without an s in it, if we may 
believe Eustathius, the commentator 
on Homer: buat Eusiathius may have 
been mistaken, and have misunder- 
stood the words of Atheneus. It is 
certain, however, that Lasus, -a poct 
yet more ancient, (for some writers 
place him among the seven wise-men) 
composed an ode entitled the Cen- 
taurs, and a hymn to Ceres, in tei: 
ther of which an s was to be found. 
Athaneeus has preserved the first verse 
ot this hymn. 
Dimitra melpé Korante Klymenio alocion. 
“1 sing Ceres and the virgin of Clyménus.”” 


Barthelemy, in his Anarcharsis, 


the winter did-deceive him, so that seems to think, after the ancient 
he was fain to tarry by-the way: and grammarians, that these poets ba- 
he wrote that the Emperor's present nished the sigma from their works, : 
was delivered to a gentleman at Ve- on account of the disagreeable sibilla- 
logda, and the sled did overthrow, tion produced by its frequent reeur- 
and the butt of hollock was lost, rence; and which was unpleasant to 
which made us all very sorry. their refined and delicate ears. . This 

I pray you be not offended with supposition, however, is not very 
these my rude letters for lack of time; probable, for the remedy was worse 
but as soon as sales be made, I will than the disease. It seems to me 
find the means to convey you a letier .more natural to think that Lasus and 
With speed: for the way is made so Pindar merely meant a jeu desprit in, 
doubtful, that the right messenger is these compositions, and the mirjute” 
sO much in doubt, that he ee not pleasure of success over a minufe dif- 


have any letters of any effect sent by ticulty. Afterwards, Euripides sought 
any man, if he might, for be knows for.the sigma with as much diligence 


So 


Universat Mag. Vor. IX. 3 fF 
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as the others avoided it; and his sig- Rambouillet, endeavours with mud 
matism becoming proverbial, fur- ingenuity to detend this car, for which 
nished to the lyrick comic writers a it was proposed to substitute pour 
field for numerous pleasantries. The gue. 






















































































following is one out of many : r Other poets, whom we may cll 
Esosa s°6s isasin hilliadn osi. pangrammatists, tollowing a direct! rary ¢ 
m2? contrary mode, have endeavoured to I the 1 
Many centuries afterwards appeared make each of their verses contain the He Leon 
@ yet more singular poet under the whole alphabet. We have at present oe 
reign of.the Emperor Severus. Nes- six of these ridiculous verses, com. Hen. 
tor, born at Laranda, a town of Lycia, posed by 7zetzes, a Greek author of fe. 
composed an entire Iliad, with the the twelfth century. Similar in. 7 
singular care of excluding successively stances are also to be found in the freq 
from each of the twenty-four cantos French and Latin lansuages. « The depe 
each of the twenty-four letters of the following,” says the eigneur des J Hic 


alphabet. There was no a in the Accords, 
first canto; no B in the second; and 
soon. Nestor had a worthy imita- 
tor. Tryphiodorus, of whom there 








** is a verse that inadver. 
tently escaped me, in which all the 
letters of the alphabet are contained: 











































































































is yet extant a small poem on the tak- Qui flamboyant guidait zéphir sur ces eaux, a 
ing of Troy, composed a liprogram- A German informed me at Avig- Bet 
matic odyssey; in which, as iu the non, that he had also composed a ele 
Iliad of Nestor, each book was de- Latin one that had the same singula- ent 
prived of a letter. Addison, in the rity: tri 
ire has ridiculed this folly of Duc zephyre exsurgens curvum cum fla Qu 
2: agama with his usual plea- tibus wquor.” 
santry. : , 
aa moderns have imitated these , 42 absurdity more known, but not " 
silly attempts at wit and ingenuity less ridiculous, was that of Placentius 
Fabius Claudius Gordianus Fulgen- 224 some _ others = 4 meee ; 
tius composed a treaty on the Ages of Poems, which they called Lettrizes, e 
the World and of Man, divided into Lhe Pugna Porcorum (the —<? . 
twenty-three chapters; and in each the pigs) of Placentius, who assum : 
chapter each letter is omitted accord- the name of Publius Porcius, contains il 
ing to its rank in the alphabet. “The nearly three hundred and fifty verses, C 
work,” says Menage, “‘is very ridi- and each word commences with a P. 1 
? 4 oY : at -. ¢ ° 
culous both in style and ideas; andthe he following is an example: 1 
notes which accompany it are equally Precelsis proavis pulcheré prognate pa 
so.” trone, ] 








Father Riga, a canon of Rheims, Pectore ;-rudenti pretateque pridite prisco, 
wrote, about five or six centuriesago, But this is pothing in comparison 
an ig, “eager the Bible in Elegiac with Christus Crucificus.  Pierius, 
verse. This abridgement was divided the author of it, had the patience 
into twenty-three sections, and ineach to compose nearly twelve hundred 
section a letter was omitted. verses, each word of which begas 
_ With these may be compared the with ac. Ex. Gr. 
singular affectation of Gomberville, Age, sthaio: : . c 
one. of tlie first members of the French C2", Casialides, Christo eomitante Ca- 

oe . ° mena, 
—_ uae te ae Concelebraturque cunctorum carmine cer 

. tum 

word car, that he boasted one day of Confugium collapsorum. 
having never employed it in the whole sede 
five volumes of his Polerandre.” Theepoch of these whimsical com- 
Hence, in the comedy of the Acade- Positions was also that of the Leonine 
micians, it is he that St. Evremont verses, thus called, according to some, 






























































makes utter the following : trom Leo, a writer of the twelfth 

Que feront nous, messieurs, de car & de century, who was the supposed eet 
mee : tor of them; but they have been 
pourguot? ; 





found prior to this period. The 
Voiture, in aletter to Mademoiselle Leonine verses are [Latin verses, 
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which rime at the end, or at the end 
and in the middle; sometimes even 
there are three rimes in the same verse. 
If the following inscription on an 
image of Dagobert be by a contempo- 
rary author, it may be considered as 
the most ancient example of the true 
Leonine verse extant: 

Fingitur hac specie bonitatis odore refertus, 
|stirs ecelesiz fundstor, rex Dagodertus. 

The epitaph on St. Edme has been 
frequently cited: it is indeed a rich 
depository of rimes : 

Hic erat Edmundus anima cum corpore 
muudus, 

Quem non immundus potuit pervertere 
mundus. 

But the following is an example of 
mariculous patience hardly credible. 
Bernard Morlaxinsis, a monk of the 
eleventh century, composed three 
entire books of Leonine verses with 
triple rimes : 

Qui regis omnia, pelle tot impia: surge 
pettmus : 

Nos Deus aspice: ne sine simplice lumine 
simus. 


These monks were led into these 
absurd combinations by the example 
of the ancients: but they abused it 
ridiculously. There are many rimes 
in Virgil, and other good poets. 
Coroua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 
I nunc et verbis virtutem illude superbis. 
Totaque thuriferis Penchaia pinguis arenis. 

These rimes, however, in Virgil, 
Horace, &c. were purely accidental. 
When Persius, in his first satire, ridi- 
cules the famous verses of Nero, 
Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bom- 

bis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris....4. 


he ridiculed equally the recurrence of 
* rimes and the affectation of the 
style. 

London, April 2d. 
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French. This sale produced to the 
Spaniards one million of francs oe 
annum, which sum was disbursed in 
french commodities. 

There exists hetween the two 
powers a treaty of commerce, bearing 
date 1604, the occasion.of which was 
as follows :— 

The Spaniards had imposed ve 
heavy duties, as well upon the g 
exported for, as those imported from 
France; and the iatter nation in its 
turn laid still more exorbitant imposts 
upon Spanish goods landed at Calais: 
but by the treaty of commerce already 
mentioned, both nations agreed, that 
the duty of 30 per cent. &c. should 
be taken off. Under the administra- 
tion of Colberi, the French made use 
of three different modes to obtain a 
dg yp in the silver brought in 
oars and specie by the fleet and the 
galleons from the East Indies. The 
first of these modes was, that of care 
rying the merchandises of France to 
Cadiz, where they were shipped in 
the galleons and the fleet bound for 
New Spain. The second was to ex- 
port similar merchandises in French 
vessels for all the ports of Spain, and 
also to send them by land carriage 
into the interior of that kingdom. 
The third mode was put into eftect by 
the Auvergnats, Limosins, and Gas- 
cons, who annually passed into Spain, 


‘ working there at the lowest trades, 


and obtaining as recompence for their 
labour small sums of money. 

Such, for a considerable period, 
were the branches of commerce be- 
tween the French and the Spanish 
nations ; but at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, the peace 
of Utrecht having confirmed the 
throne of Spain to a Prince of the 
House of Bourbon, the commercial 
relation between the two countries 
became considerably more important. 
The imports from Spain into France, 


" at the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 


amounted to the sum of 17,600,000 


An Account of the Commerce of francs, in which were included twelve 


France with Spain and Por- 
TUGAL, 
r ew commercial intercourse be- 
tween France and Spain has un- 
dergone a wonderfu! change since the 
fifteenth century. At that period the 
Spaniards manufactured their own 
wools, and sold their cloths to the 


million, the value of dollars or piastres. 
At the time of the Revolution, they 
amounted to 33,300,000 francs, being 
the value of merehandises only; ex- 
clusive of which the~ piastres and 

uadruples of gold formed a sum of 
62.500,000 francs. 

by large quantity of gold and 

2Pr 2 





Cheracter of Wilkes. 


ilver was not wholly the result of 
cash balance due by Spain to France 
upon their mutual tratiic; on the 
contrary, the greater part of it was 
destined to pass -to other nations of 
Europe, which had demands ‘upon 
Spain. 

The payment of the balances due 
by Spain to various powers was, .in 
fact, made through the medium of 
Paris, in virtue of the contract entered 
into after the peace of 1783, betweey 
the bankers of that capital and the 
bank of Saint Charles established at 
Madrid. In fine, in the said sum of 
62,500,000. francs were included 
15,250,000 francs, being the value 
of gold and silver brought from Cadiz 
by French East Indiamen. By con- 
fining ourselves therefore to the com- 
parisonbetween the importations of 
merchandises, at the threé epochs al- 
ready mentioned, we perceive that 
at the end of Louis XIV.’s reign the 
augmentation of Spanish goods was 
in respect to those of the fifteenth 
century as one is to sixteen, suppos- 
ing however that the purchases of the 
two nations were of equal value. The 
increase of imports from Spain at the 
time of the Revolution was in respect 
to those of Louis XIV.’s time, nearly 
as ‘one is tofour. The merchandises, 
whose value as already quoted, was 
33,300,000 francs, formed four 
classes :—1st, Raw materials, particu- 
Jarly wool, ashes, &c. also beasts of 
burden, horses, mules, &c. to the 
value of twenty million. 2d, Eatables, 
seven million. 3d, ° Brandies and 
wines, four million. 4th, Manufac- 
tured articles of various kinds about 
two million. : 

The exports of France for Spain at 
the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
amounted to twenty million francs, 
and at the time of the Revolution to 
44,400,000, thus exhibiting an aug- 
mentation with respect to the se- 
cond epoch of more than double. 
These exports are also divided into 
four. classes,‘ viz. 1, manufactures, 
26,500,000 francs; 2d, raw materially 
200,000; 3d, vegetables and animals, 
eleven million; 4th, wine and brandy, 
1,500,000 franes. ' 

The ancient. ties which united 
France and Portugal, when the Spa- 
nish. branch of the House of Austria 
was their common enemy, ceased to 
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exist as soon as a Prince of the Hous 
of Bourbon ascended the Spanish 
throne. At the end of Louis XIV. 
teign, the commerce between France 
aad Portugal was next to uothing, 
The menopoly of Portuguese trade 
was delivered over to England in vir. 
tue of the treaty of Methuen 1703, 
The imperts from Portugal, at the 
end of Louis XIV.’s reign, amounted 
only to 340,000 frances, and consisted 
of various articles, especially hides in 
the hair, Brazil tobzcco, olive oil,-and 
dried fruits. Atthe time of the Revo. 
lution, they amounted to 10,400,000 
francs. The progress of luxury seen 
to have caused this increase, which jj 
ebout the proportion of one to thirty. 
In effect, the articles sent’ to France 
from Portugal consist mostly of In. 
dian manufactures and produce. The 
exports of France for Portugal, at the 
end of Louis X1V.’s reign, amounted 
to the sum of 740,000 francs, con- 
sisting chiefly of paper, haberdashery, 
woollens, &c. At the time of the 
Revolution, their amount was com- 
puted at four million. The result of 
this commerce has usually been a 
balance in favour of France of about 
6,400,000 francs, which is paid in 
cash. 


CHARACTER 
ABBE DE VAUXCELLES.* 


of Wirxes. By the 
Written in the year 1768. 
if ISTORY has often done justice 
£ to the favourites ot kings: it 
will be well to make known a maa 
who kas become the idol of the peo 
ple, and particularly of the English 
people. Qf all modern nations, they 
possess the noblest character; but 
enthusiasm becomes mure fatal and 
dangerous in this country than in any 
other, because every man is at liberty 
to become factious. 

Wilkes. Knows this, and confesses 
that he wonld not have dared to be 
what he is had he lived in any other 
country. I will endeavour to depict 
this man to you, who possesses no 
thing remarkable but his reputation. 
Ihave known him; I have conversed 





* Some letters upon the English 
nation, written at. this period by the 
Abbé, have recently been published 
in the. French Journals, whence the 
above is extracted. 
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with him; he has not suffered me to party of fanatics, who believe that in 


think that be is merely a fanatic for 
liberty; and when I see with what 
impudence he deceived his nation and 
braved the government, 1 concluded 
that the latter was inexpert and the 
former easy to be seduced, since such 
a-man has become dangerous. 

His birth is obscure, and his ugli- 
ness notorious: his portraits, which 
are numerous, give but a feeble idea 
of it.. He squints, and his teeth are 
crooked ; his laugh lias something in- 
fernal in it; but every passion is de- 
picted with singular envy on his bi- 
deous countenance. He is suscepti- 
ble of every sentiment, even of voli:p- 
tuousness : not indeed the most deli- 
cate, but lively. He loves the sex 

reatly, and feels himself capable of 
eed them all except his wife. He 
has employed with success every 
means of quickly ruining himself. It 
is said, that when he had dissipated al] 
his fortune, he supported himself by 
the funds of an bospttal of which he 
was governor, and the pay of a militia 
regiment of which he was colonel. 
Necessity compelled him to write; 
and inclination made him a factious 
writer. This sort of celebrity flatters 
him; and an article in the newspa- 
pers speaking of Mr. Wilkes, is to 
hima real delight. He speaks a great 
deal of glory, and pretends that Phi- 
tarch elevates his soul and fills it with 
Vast projects. 

In fact, he bas no other resources 
than those of faction. He resembles, 
in one sense, Ceesar: Caesar was 
forced to overthrow Rome to pay _ his 
debts. These sort of people have 
great means in popular governments. 
In France he would have been simply 
a celebrated libertine, and have endea- 
voured to become a man of letters, 
fear of the ministers would have pre- 
vented any thing beyond. But he 
has braved those of England: and 
after being proscribed as an obscene 
and libellous author, he re-appeared 
all at once, got himself elected a 
member of parliament, had the pro- 
ceedings repealed, and annihilated the 
only means Jeft to ministers of at- 
tacking the liberty of individuals. 
The present fruit of these bold steps 
is an imprisonment of twenty-two 
months: but he escaped from his cre- 
ditors, and has formed in England a 


upholding him they acquit themselves 
of a debt due to their country. 

He is about forty-two years old: 
he has renounced with glory the pub- 
lic splendour of the court to be the 
pensionary of the — That is a 
character which the Jate Mr. Pitt, 
new Lord Chatham, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, chancellor of England, have also 
played with success, and which they 
abandoned.when their fortunes were 
made. Wilkes will be forced to keep 
it up, because he is too hateful to the 
king, and at the same time too de- 
based, to follow their example. He 
said one day to Marmontel, that he 
would be content with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica; and he has since 
said in print that he wishes to remain 
all his hfeasimple citizen. His mind 
is fertile in petty resources, calculated 
to re-animate constantly the preca- 
rious zeal of the people: he supplies 
by his writings the talent of speaking 
in public, which nature has denied 
him: his style is clear, energetic, and 

ure, though extremely figurative; 
ne endeavours to repair his past frivo- 
lity by important undertakings: he 
studies the Jaws; he has published an 
Introduction to the History ¥ Eng- 
land. The plan of his life is laid-out 
to an extreme old age; but it is hardly 
probable that his life will be happy, 
or his old age honourable. _ It is said 
that the logic of self-interest is short : 
it is his, and his intrepidity braves 
every event: he has behaved with 
courage in several affairs of honour, 
and whoever dares attack him must 
either kill him or be dishonoured by 
him. 

Such a man will reckon as nothing 
the repose of others: none of the 
consequences of faction surprise him: 
he talks coolly of a civil war, which 
however he will never be able to pro- 
duce. What is astonishing is, that he 
speaks thus of himself: but what is 
shocking is, that his imprudence will 
discover some day that he is merely a 
political hypocrite, who laughs at his 
cause and at his principles, who has 
the insolence to avow that he does 
not value either Englishmen or Eng- 
land; and he ridicules the people, 
whose idol he has made himself. 

I know not what his morals are 
with regard to individuals, He ap- 





Original Anecdotes of Goldsmith. 


pears to me capable of friendship. 

e has that part of politeness which 
consists in wishing to please, and in 
being useful. His conversation is 
lively and witty ; but he mixes with 
it much that is disgusting. He laughs 
loudly ; he lives with fanatical citizens 
who teaze him to death, and with 
demagogues, the refuse of the nation. 
He likes much to meet with a foreigner 
of good sense, to whom he can unfold 
his projects, and shew himself as an 
extraordinary man. Is he such in 
fact? I will not endeavour to com- 
pare him with any personage in his- 
tory. He has dared to put in the 
public papers a parallel of his enter- 
prise with that of Brutus, the liberator 
of Rome ; and another, of his history 
(yet unfinished) with that of Hume’s. 
He has often insulted this great writer, 
who despises him, and compares him, 
not to Brutus, but to Mazaniello 

I shall say but little of his religion, 
of which he makes no mystery. He 
pretends to be an unbeliever—I know 
not wherefore; but this I know, that 
he is impious, and often pleasantly 
so, if it be possible. A fanatical wo- 
man called upon him one day from 
God, in whom she believed :—‘* He 
«oes me much honor,” said Wilkes, 
* how does he do?” 


GocpsmitH and Wittiam, two 
original Anecdotes.* 


Sir, 

NOLDSMITH, while with Dr. 

3 Milner, at Peckham, was re- 
markably cheerful both in the family 
and with the young gentlemen of the 


school. Two instances of it have 
been communicated to me lately, by 
an intelligent lady, the only surviving 
daughter of Dr. Milner, now residing 
at Islington; and they are not un- 
worthy of preservation. 

There was a servant in the family, 





* The silliest follies of great men 
are interesting, and upon this principle 


alone we insert the above anecdotes of Some little time after, poor 


Dr. Goldsmith. Nothing but their 
veracity could entitle them to that 
honour; and for that qualification 
Mr. Evans has unequivocally pledged 
himself. Assuch, they are additivnal 
roofs of the childish character of-Dr. 
Goldsmpith.Editor. 
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who waited at table, cleaned shoes, 
&c. whose name was William, a weak 
but good-tempered young man.— 
Goldsmith would now and then make 
himself merry at his expence; and 
poor William generally enjoyed the 
joke without any diminution of his 
own self-satisfaction. 

William used to think that in his 
way he was not to be out done ; and 
Goldsmith thought one day that he 
would make trial of him. Accord- 
ingly, having procured a piece of un- 
coloured Cheshire cheese, he rolled it 
up in the form of a candle, about an 
inch in length, and twisting a bit of 
white paper to the size of a wick, he 
thrust it into one of the ends, having 
blackened the extremity that it might 
have more the appearance of reality. 
He then put it in a candlestick over 
the fire-place in the kitchen, takin 
care that another bit of real candle 
of equal size should be placed by the 
side of it in another candlestick.— 
The apparatus being thus prepared, 
in came William from his daily task, 
when Goldsmith, immediately taking 
down the bit of candle of his own 
manufacture, challenged William in 
the following terms—‘* William, if 
you will eat yonder piece of candle 
(pointing to what remained on the 
shelf) I will eat this in my hand; 
but it must be done together, and I 
will begin!” The uiltam was 
accepted in the presence of the other 
servants in the kitchen; and Gold- 
smith immediately began gnawing his 
candle, making sad wry faces, but not 
flinching from his task! William 
beheld with astonishment the progress 
he was making in devouring it, how- 
ever nauseous, but having no heart or 
stomach to touch his own. At last 
when William saw. that Goldsmith 
had devoured all but the last morsel? 
he, not willing to be out done, opened 
his mouth and flung his own piece 
down his throat ina moment! This 
sudden triumph over his antagonist 
made the kitchen ring with laughter. 
liam 
could not help expressing his surprise 
to Goldsmith, that he had not done 
as he did—swallowing so disagreeable 
a morsel al] at once—*‘ Truly,” re- 
plied Goldsmith, with great gravity, 
“« my bit of candle was no more than 
abit of very nice Cheshire cheese; and 
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therefore, William, I was unwilling 
to lose the relish of it!” 

Another time, Goldsmith, wishing 
to have a little innocent merriment 
with William, hit on the following 
scheme, which he accomplished : 

William had fallen in love with a 

oung woman who lived in the neigh- 
tous ood as servant, and they for 
some time kept each other’s company. 
The young woman soon after lett her 
situation, and went back into York- 
shire, her native county. But she 
promised to write to William, though 
for some reason or another that pro- 
mise was never fulfilled. This cir- 
cumstance gave him no little uneasi- 
ness, and having so often enquired of 
the postman to no purpose, he had 
nearly sunk into despair. Goldsmith, 
availing himself o t William’s 
condition, took upon himself to imi- 
tate a bad hand, and to indite a letter, 
which for sentiment and expression 
might be taken for a real epistle out 
of Yorkshire. This being done with 
exactness, (for the lady who told me 
the anecdote saw it before it was sent) 
Goldsmith gave it to one of the young 
gentlemen, with the request chat he 
would deliver it next morning imme- 
diately after the postman had called at 
the house. The young gentlemen 
were in the habit of running towards 
the door whenever the postman made 
his appearance ; of course one of the 
group returned from the door with 
this said letter, gave it directly to 
William, who snatching it with eager- 
ness, thrust it into his bosom, and 
withdrew to make himself acquainted 
with the contents. The substance of 
the epistle was, that she had for various 
reasons delayed writing, but had to 
inform him that a young man, b 
trade a glass-grinder, had paid his ah 
dresses to her ; that she had noi given 
bim much encouragement, though 
her relations were for the match; 
that she however often thought of 
William, and he was not long out of 
er mind, for she did not forget the 
pleasant moments they had passed 
together on former occasions. She 
concluded by saying—** that some- 
thing must be now done one way or 
another.” This gratified William, 
though not without a mixture of the 
peiavel passion of jealousy, which, 
lowever, Was not so great as to de- 
‘ttoy the pleasure arising from this 
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fresh token of her aftachment to him. 
When in the evening he came into 
the kitchen with features expressive 
of an accession to bis happiness, 
Goldsmith accosted him iu these 
words—‘‘ So, William, you have had 
a letter from Yorkshire: -what does 
she say?:Come tel] me ali about jt.” 
—* Yes,” returned William, nodding 
his head, ‘“ J have had a letter from 
Yorkshire; but I sha’nt tell you, 
Mr. Goldsmith, any thing about it: 
No, no, that will never do.”—** Well 
then,” said Goldsmith, after having 
put a few more questions, which were 
all negatived, ‘‘ suppose, William, I 
tell you what the contents of the 
letter are :” When looking upon a 
Newspaper which he had in his hand, 
he adds—‘‘ Come, I wil] read you 
your letter just as I find it here :” 
when he read aloud the several words 
of which the letter was composed 
with a steady countenance, and with- 
out the least faultering or hesitation. 
William was thunderstruck ; became 
very angry, and exclaimed—‘* You 
use me very ill, Mr. Goldsmith; you 
have opened my letter.” Upon this 
Goldsmith immediately unmarvelled 
the difficulty, by telling him that he 
himself had the preceding evening 
written the letter; and thus made 
poor William believe that it was his 
wisest way never to expect any epistle 
from his dulcinea, who had entirely 
forsaken him, and ought not there- 
fore to be suffered for the time to 
come to disturb his repose ! 

These, Sir, are the two anecdotes 
of the humour and cheerfulness of 
Goldsmith, which I lately received 
from Miss Milner, when drinking tea 
with her, and which I wrote down 
immediately on my return home— 
However trivial they may be, there 
are some young persons to whom 
they may prove aceeptable. They are 
naturally inquisitive respecting every 
particular in the history of a man to 
whom they are much indebted: for 
the perusal of his ‘‘ Grecian and 
Roman Histories,’’ of his ‘‘ Animated 
Nature,” of bis ‘‘ Chinese Letters,’’ 
and of his exquisite ‘‘ Poems,” must 
have contributed in no small degree 
to their intellectual improvement. 

I am, Sir, Your’s, 
Joun Evans. 
Pullin’s-Row, Islingion, 
April 4, 1808. 
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Sreictures on Mr. Brewen’s VIN- 
picaTion of the Mopexn Drama. 


IR, 
CORRESPONDENT in: your 
last Number, who signs him- 
self J. A. Brewer, has attempted to 
shew the superiority of the modern 
Dramatic Writers over the ancient 
ones. His letter is well written; but 
I do not envy him that perversion of 
judgment which can suffer him to 
attemnt elevating the flippant inanity 
of Morton, Reynolds, Dibdin, Cherry, 
and a whole legion of simi/ar writers, 
over the humour, Wit, satire, ele- 
ance, and genius of Congreve, 
Wycheriey, Farquhar, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Massinger, &c. 
Mr. Brewer considers the subject in 
a moral point of view, and seems to 
think that because our modern plays 
contain less indecency, they are there- 
fore more excellent. . This is rather a 
curious mode of argumentation, and 
seems to me to be entitled to the same 
confidence as the assertion of a pros- 
titute would -be who throws a hand- 
kerchief across ber. naked bosom, 
and then proclaims. her virtue. The 
increasing’ refinement of the age 
produced the negative merit of de- 
corons Janguage;| and though we 
tolerate rank licentiousness in the 
plays of Congreve and others, yet 
were a living dramatist to attempt to 
introduce a single expression that 
rossly militated against decency, 
is piece would be hooted off the 
stage. ‘There can be little doubt that 
Messrs. Dibdir and Co. who write 
nonsense to please the age, would 
write bawdry to ‘please it, if the age 
would tolerate it. Their merit, there- 
fore, is the merit of necessity, and not 
of choice ; arid being such, the com- 
mendation, if any, must be due to 
the public. 

If, then, the merit of morality is 
not strictly due to modern dramatic 
authors, (and it is not, for they write 
for gain, and gain is the result of 
success, and success would not foilow 
new-coined indecency); I hope Mr. 
Brewer will not venture to assert 
that they equal the old school in wit, 
humour, or genius; or that the single 
merit of being less indecorous is suf- 
ficient to counterbalance vulgarity of 
language, inanity of idea, and absur- 
dity of plot; if a fact were needed, 
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of the comparative merit of ‘the two 
eras, here is one: after the lapse of 


‘ centuries, the comedies of Beaumont, 


Fletcher, Jonson, Congreve, &c. con< 

tinue to please in representation; 

after the lapse of ten nights, those of 

Morton, Reynolds, Dibdin, &c. sink 

into oblivion. I remain, &c. 
April 17. 


Casz or Gout. 


Shakspeare has truly observed, that 
** there never was yet a philosopi er who 
could bear the tooth-ache patiently.” 
Pain oermasters us: all; dud the stoic 
philosopher himself was forced to confess 
tna fit of the sout, that it was not rma- 
ginery. Some new theories us to the 
mode of cuning this nainfud disease hav- 
ing been laicly broacicd, we have been 
induced to publish the following success 


Ful application of remedies, and shall 


only observe that the gentleman may be 
known on application to our publisher. 
ATURDAY, March 26, 1808.— 
Early in the morning felt the at- 
tack: endeavoured to remove the 
enemy (as had been done before) by 
walking for some hours, but withoat 
success. 
Sunday.—Got firm possession of ° 
the left foot; tried to dislodge it by 
the following mode /—- At -eleven 
o'clock (there being much pain’ but 
no swelling) suspended the leg over'a 
tub, and commenced pouring cold 
pump water down it, so as to run off 
at the extremities of the toes; ex- 
hausted a pailful of water in this way, 
and then desisted. Walked after- 
wards about the house, which brought 
on inward pain and swelling. | Re- 
peated this four times in the course of 
the day. In the evening, swelled to 
the utmost, and so much pain: as to 
prevent rest that night. 
Moaday.—This day the fit was at 
its height. In the evening (dreading 
the want of ‘rest) ordered a poultice 
to the foot: in the course: of two 
hours after, being in bed, felt ease, 
got some sleep; and in the morning 
was glad to acknowledge having re- 
ceived very considerable relief, though 
the gouty pains had fled from the left 
foot to the right foot. ; 
Tuesday.—Tolerably easy all. this 
day; the attack on the right foot was 
somewhat violent. Took a dose of 
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sults. In the evening applied 4 poul- 
tice to the right foot ; partook of mid- 
dling rest. 

Wednesday.—This day the gouty 
pains were greatly removed, though 
much swellirig remained. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon placed a blis- 
ter on the inside of each lee precisely 
above the ankle-borne. In the night 
considerable pain from the drawing. 

Thursday.—This morning, on ex- 
amining the blister, the left leg pro- 
duced no head, but was humid. ‘The 
right leg had a head of the size of a 
large marble, which, on being cut, 
yielded a clear, yellowish, véry cold, 


thin water. The blisters Being re- 
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moved, placed poultices in their stead. 
Took salts. ; 

Friday.—Renewed the’ poultices. 
Free from gouty pains. 

Saturday.—The same. Took salts, 

Sunday:—Omitted the poultices to 
try the effect of their omission, ba 
took salts. 

Monday.—Perceiving a little gouty 
symptoms in the great toes, applied ‘a 
poultice toeach of them ; after which 
left off any further applications either 
internally or externally, meee of 
the gout remaiiling except a little 
swelling, (the-eifect of weakness) but 
not any pain. 


<a 


CRITICISM. 


 Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The New SANHEDRIN, and Causes 
and Consequences of the, French 
Emperor's. Conduct towards — the 
Jews. With Consulerations on 
the Question, Whether there is any 
thing in the Prophetic Records that 
seems to point particularly to Eng- 
land? 

TS is a political work with a 

religious title. Under this ap- 
pearance, which excites some expec- 
tancy of a partiality for vulgar predic- 

tions, we are insensibly Jed into a 

train of moral and philosophical de- 

ductions. The author seems to have 
adopted, as models, the learned Jo- 
seph Mede, Bishop Butler in hic 

“ Analogy,” and Bishop Hurd in his 

manner of applying scriptural meta- 

phors. Hénee, with the latter, he 
does not see any necessity for the se- 
cond coming of Christ, even as the 

Jewish Messiah, otherwise than in 

the acts of God’s. power and proyi- 

dence. He expects the aod and 
political restoration of the Jews, and 
universal peace among Christians, ge- 
herally called ** the Millenium,” 
from ‘the interference, under provi- 
dence, of .some powerful agent, such 
asCyrus, &c, His system, therefore, 
tends rather to literalize than‘ spiri- 
tualixe the prophecies. He seems to 
think, that it the predictions of a tem- 
poral Messiah were not made for these 
times, .these times were made for 
them. He makes it evident, that 

Rome and the corrupted Catholic 

Universan Mac. Vou. IX. 


, 


— 


religion were not the whole, but only 
a part of Antichrist. In ascertaining 
this important object, instead of en- 
deavouring to discover the first 
source, and the original promoters of 
this interest, he endeavours to distin- 
guish its /ast patrois and protectors, 
at the head of a politico-religious 
combination of Kings, who were to 
be successively ruined by their finit- 
less opposition to a revolution or 
“ earthquake, such as néver was be- 


fore since men were upon the earth, 


so mighty and so great.” 

The calling of the Jews he treats 
only as a part of that universat liberty 
rien toleration, which was to be pecu- 
liar to the néw age, called inthe pro- 
phetic seriptures, ‘ the new heavens 
and the new earth.” Several theolo 
gical opinions are here set in a néw 
point of view. But though the argu 
mentative part is strictly original, yet 
the translation of the documents fre 
quently indicates haste, from a want 
of accuracy in dates and names. 

The present work must not be con= 
founded with “Transactions of thé 
Parisian Sanhedrin,” noticed in page 
131 of our last volume, and-the title 
of which contains a fallacy; for, in- 
stead of giving the decisions of that 
Sanhedrin, &c. such as thay appear 
in the work before us, it concludes 
with the breaking up of the assembly 
of députies, some time before’ the 
Sanhedrin had been convened. ‘The’ 
author of this wotk has’ not! hastify: 


2Q 
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adopted his opinions; and though his 
= he may not be agreeable to 
the partisans of the new morality and 
the advocates for eternal war, they are 
still worthy of attention; and, as con- 
taining a new mode of explaining the 
prophetic symbols, it is not strange that 
it should have called forth an answer 
from the Jews themselves: the more 
remarkable, as, except the present 
instance, Dr. Priestley has been the 
only Christian writer of late years 
whom the Jews have thought worthy 
of reply or notice. 


The Warrior's Return, and other 
Poems. By Mrs.Or1s. 1808. 


IRGIL has beautifully described 
Fame as a mischievous deity, 
(/Eneid tv.) and it may truly be said 
that it operates as such towards living 
authors. Jt is indeed peculiarly un- 
fortunate, when a writer attains cele- 
brity by a first production, for it rarely 
happens that avy subsequent ones are 
mleed with candour, They are no 
donger estimated intrinsically, but by 
the standard of their predecessor : and 


it is not enough that they — their 


elder brother, they must absolutely 
surpass him, or we are not con- 
tented. 

Somewhat in this predicament we 

conceive Mrs. Opie to stand. Her 
novels procured her some sort of re- 
patation, and her first poetical publi- 
cation added to it. But we do not 
think that the present volume will 
have that effect; for, though contain- 
ing some pretty pieces, it seems to 
consist of the refuse of her writing 
desk, collected together simply for 
the purpose of making a volume. We 
are justified in this supposition by the 
declaration of Mrs. Opie herself, who 
ors in her preface, that ‘‘ the poems 
which compose this little volume, 
were written, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, several years ago; and to 
‘arrange and fit them for publication 
has been the amusement pf many 
hours of retirement.” 
The first poem, and which gives 
the title.to the volume, is founded 
upon a“$ufficiently interesting cir- 
cumstance; but many of the stan- 
zas are exceptionable. The caco- 
phony of the last line in the follow- 
ing is semarkable ; 


Criticism. 
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For terror now whisper’d, the wife he had 
left 
Full fifteen long twelvemonths before, 
The child he had clasp’d in his farewel 
embrace, 
Might both then, alas! be no more. 


Mrs. Opie has a great deal of tur- 
gidity and inversion in her style. She 
seems not to be aware that the most 
natural mode of expression is the 
nearest to poetry, and that the latter 
differs from. prose more in an harmo- 
nious collocation of the words, than 
in an unnatural disposition of them, 
It is not easy to conceive any thing 
more pompously obscure than the 
following : 

But should he not live!—To escape from 
that fear 

He cagerly spurr'd his bold steed : 

Nor stopped he again, till his own castle 
moat 

Forbade on the way to 

cd * 
On Julia’s softly dimpled cheek, 
Just bloom’d to view youth’s opening 


proceed, 
* * 


rose, 
When proudly stern, her father bade 
St. Claire’s dark walls her bloom enclose. 


The ‘‘Song,” at p.51, has a line 
in it that is irresistibly ludicrous : 
lam wearing away like the snow in the 

sun. 

It reminds us of the preposterous 
and absurd similies which modern 
dramatists put into the mouths of 
stage Irjshmen. Mrs. Opie, how- 
ever, meant to be serious. 

As a favourable specimen, we se- 
lect the following :— 

To Lorenzo, 

Go, distant shores and brighter conquests 
seek, 

But my affection will your scorn survive! 

For not from radiant eyes or crimson cheek 

My fondness I, or you your power derive;— 

Nor sprung the passion from your fancied 
love: 

To me, your smiles no dear delusion caused ; 

l saw you tower my humble hopes above, 

And, ere | loved, | shuddered, trembled, 
peused. 

But I was formed to prize superior worth, 

And felt *t was virtue you, with loye, to see; 

I hoped a choice so glorious might call 
forth ; 

Merit like yours, Lorenzo, e’en in me.— 

Then go, assured that mine’s no transient 
flame, 

For on your worth it feeds, and lives upon 
your fame, 
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Mrs. Opie seems to have felt the 
power of love, and of hopeless love : 
and as the Janguage of nature soars 
infinitely beyond that of art, so the 
amatory verses of the present volume 
are the best. The various pivces ad- 
dressed to “* Henry,” which paint in 
delicate colours the feelings of unre- 
warded passion, are written with all 
the peculiar merit of Mrs. Opie’s 
manner. The following is one of 
them: 

Love Fiecy to Henry. 
Then thou hast learnt the secret of my soul, 
Officious Friendship has its trust betrayed; 
No more } need the bursting sigh control, 
Norsummon pride my struggling soul tuaid. 


Kut think not banished hope returns again, 

Think not I write thy thankless heart to 
move; 

The faded form that tells my tender pain 

May win thy pity, but it can’t thy love. 

Nor can I move thee by soft winning art, 

By maimmers taught to charm, or practised 
glance ; 

Ariless as thine, my too too feeling heart 

Disdains the tutored eye, the tond advance. 


The cold coquette, to win her destined prey, 

May feign a passion which she ne’er can 
feel ; 

But I true Passion’s soft commands obey, 

And fain my tender feelings would conceal. 


In others’ eyes, when fixed on thine, I see 

That foudness painted which alone | know ; 

Think uot, my Henry, then can love like 
ne, 

More love I héde than they can e’er bestow. 


While tender glances their emotions speak, 

And oft they heave and oft suppress the 
sigh ; 

O turn to me, behold my pallid check 

Shrinking from thine, behold my downcast 
eye! 

While they by mirth, by wit, thine ear 
amuse, 

And by their eloquence thy plandits seek ; 

See me the fond contention still refuse, 

Nor in thy presence, Henry, dare to speak. 


When asked to breathe the soul-enchanting 
song, 

See them o’erjoyed exert their utmost art; 

While vainly I would join the choral throng, 

Lost are those tones which once could 
touch the heart. 


But, Henry, wert thou in Love’s language 
wise, 

Vainly would others more than Emma shine; 

Beyond their sweetest strains thy heart 
would prize 

Once faint, one broken, tender tone of mine. 
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O proofs of passion, eloquent as vain! 

By thee urheeded, or perhaps unknown, 

But learn, the pangs that prompt this pen- 
sive Strain, 

Ere long, disdainful youth, may be thine 
own. 

Att! no—in hopeless love thou ¢anst not 
pine, 

Thou ne‘er canst woo the brightest maid ia 
vain; 

For thee Love's star midst cloudless skies 
will shine, 

And light thy graceful steps to Hymen's 
fane: 


While 1, as hope, and strength, and life 
recede, 
Far, from thee shall waste the languid day ; 
lest, if the scroll that speaks thy bliss I 
read 
But far more blest to feel life’s powers 
decay. 
The remaining pieces in this vo- 
lume do not rise above mediocrity t 
they are merely nug@ canora. 


The Last Years of the Retcw and 
Lire of LovisXVI. By Francis 
Hue, one of the Officers of the 
King’s Chamber, named by that 
Monarch, after the 10th of August, 
1792, to the honour of continuing 
with him and the Royal Family. 
Translated by R.C.Datuas, Esq. 

r misfortunes of the great ne- 

ver cease to interest ; whether it 
be that there is a natural pleasuge 
which we take in beholding our fél- 
low creatures under affliction, when 
not allied to us by the ties of consan- 
guinity or feeling; or that the sort of 
pleasure which arises from the con- 
templation of fallen grandeur, is of 
that tender yet consolatory cast that it 
seems to indemnify us for the evils of 
our own station in society. The 
mind is never wearied with reading 
accounts of the sufferings of Lady 

Jane Grey, of Mary Queen of Scots, 

of Charles, or of Louis: they are in- 

exhaustible themes of eloquence for 
the historian, of admonition for the 

moralist, of application for the b 

Their sufferings have been, in them- 

selves, small, very small, —— 

to those of private individuals: but it 


is comparison that aids our sympathy, 
and we do not sigh over the sorrows 


of the man, but of the prince. Phi- 

losophy would behold nothing pecu- 

a in a human being repos- 
2Q2 
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ing on a bed of flock, with a tattered 
blanket thrown across for warmth, in 
feeding on plain fare, and enjoying 
but a limited extent of walk. “But 
when we consider that he who en- 
dures this, once slept on beds of down, 
in vaulted chambers of golden roofs; 


{Arrin 


the same circumstances) leaves off. 
Neither of these works, therefore, 
can be complete without the other ; 
and M. Hue himself has said, p. 403, 
‘*from the 2d of September, the day 
I was first imprisoned, the narrative 
of the occurrences in the tower has 


that he rioted in the choicest gifts of been published by M. Clery who 


nature, and his table was crowned 
with the produce of every clime ; that 
he ranged at will wherever pleasure 
called him, we are led to wonder 
how he bears the reverse, and pity 
him, not so much for what he suffers, 
as for what he has lost. ‘To this feel- 
ing we must attribute the eagerness 
with which we hunt after such de- 
tails; and hence the melancholy plea- 
sure which we have felt in reading 
the present work. ‘There was no 
studied barbarity, there was no species 
of despicable insult, no manner of hu- 
miliation which the French nation did 
not employ towards the unfortunate 
Louis. The most abhorred tyrant 
that ever disgraced the annals of so- 
ciety could scarcely have merited 
nore than was shewn towards one 
whose greatest failing was too much 
lenity, and whose only crime being 
born the king of a peeple destined to 
murder him. 

M. Hue was mentioned with ho- 
nour, and ina manner that will con- 
vey his name down to posterity, by 
hig unfortunate monarch in his will. 
Iie was an eye witness of nearly all 
that he describes; he accompanied 
the king to the Temp/e after the 10th 
of August: he suffered imprisonment 
for his.attachment: he escaped nu- 
merous perils during the bloody pro- 
scriptions of the revolution: he ac- 
companied Madame Royale to Vienna 
in 1796; and he has now given tothe 
world, documents that will be of last- 
ing importance to future historians. 

This work would of itself be in- 
complete without the Journal of Oc- 
eurrences, &c. of Clery.. Together, 
they form a full picture of all that re- 
lates to Louis from the fatal 6th of 
October 1789, to the 22d-of January 
1793. M. Hue was removed from 
about the person of the king, after he 
had. been. with him a short while in 
the ‘Temple, and was succeeded by 
Clery, .whose journal therefore, of 
what he witnessed, commences pre- 
cisely where M..Hue's account (under 


steceeded me.” 

It must be evident, that in this 
work of M. Hue’s a number of new 
facts are stated, and much light thrown 
upon old ones. As it would now be 
a waste of time to comment upon 
events that have so long passed, we 
shal] perform amore .acceptable of- 
fice to our readers by selecting such 
information as will be new to them. 
We will, however, just observe, that 
our author’s love of the monarch he 
served has sometimes ied him into 
expressions respecting monarchy it- 
self, which savours a little of despot- 
ism; asat p. 2, where he: says public’ 
opinion was too much: respected by 
Louis. M. Hue also is completely a 
Frenchman : we do not use the name, 
insultingly, but mean that his patri- 
otic feelings obscure his judgment, 
and lead him to lament certain events 
produced by the Revolution, which 
were in fact such as every wise and 
good man wished for, had they been 
unpolluted by such horrid excesses. 

Fouis wanted active magnahimity 
of character. He endured _ insults 
which a truly noble mind must have 
resented, though immediate annihila- 
tion had been‘the consequence. Elis 
enemies saw that; and acted accord- 
ingly. Many instances are related in 
the course of this volume of the king's 
acquiescence to personal degradations, 
which do not tend to exalt our opi- 
nion of the elevation of his mind. 
We may admire his forbearance, and 
his patience, and his resignation; but 
these are equivocal qualities ; while 
energy and intrepidity speak a lan- 
guage that no tongue can miscon- 
strue. 

We shall commence our extracts 
with M. Hue’s account of the pro- 
ceedings on the Oth of October, 
1789. 

“‘ How dreadful a night was the 6th 
of October! The closing hours of it 
spread its shades over the most hoiri- 
ble of sacrileges! Then began out- 
rages of the blackest dye! At the 
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es. off. breaking-up of the nocturnal Sitting, danced for your own pleasure; you 
refore, which the Assembly had held, the are now going to dance for ours.—Let 
other ; conspirators repaired to the parish us cut her throat;—let’s cut off her 
>. 403, churckh® of St. Louis. By twelve head ;—let us eat her heart.” One of 
he day o'clock at night, the church, vestries, these devils drawing a sickle from un- 
Irative rooms, passages, und all the offices, der her apron, there was a cry of, 
er has were thronged with National Guards, * That will do to dispatch her!" 

y who and people with pikes. Inthechurch,  ‘f The horrible menaces and howl- 
for pastime, they lighted the tapers, ings of these wild beasts were mixed 
n this and walked in mack procession; and with shouts of, ‘V2ve d’Orleans/ Vive 
f new at times, orators went up intothe pul- sotre pere d'Orléans /. Decency will 
hrown pit, and made horrible motions. not permit me to mention the obscen- 
ow be “At five o'clock, the Vicar* was ities that accompanied these infamous 
upon applied to, to know ifa mass could be expressions. A price, then, had been 
<l, we performed, and he ofiered to celebrate set upon the heads of the royal family ! 
le of- it himself, on condition of having a The queen's was the first to have fal- 
¥ such guard to protect him-. This was len. ‘Towards her apartment the as- 
them, granted, sassins rushed. It is said, that ade- 
, that. “ While preparing for the celebra- puty dared to point with his finger to 
ch he tion of the mass, the vicar was re- the door. The sentry, M. Durepaire, 
1 into quested to pray for the success of the one of the Body Guards, defended it: 
hy it- project meditated: but he replied but assailed by a multitude, and 
espot- that, being fearfulof criminal designs, covered with wounds, he- was soon 
public’ at least, iu some present, he could not, stretched upon the floor. ..Mioman- 
‘ed by without impiety, comply with .what dre de Ste. Marie took his post, made 
tely a was asked. ‘| will pray to God,’ ad- a bar to the entrance of the bed-cham- 
name, ded this respectable man, ‘te vouch- ber with his musket, and, opening one 
patri- safe to grant toall, the grace necessary of the folding doors, called, in a loud 
ment, for them.’ ‘I'his reply satisfied them, voice, ‘Save the queen!’ At these 
vents aud the mass was heard with tolerable words, he received several blows which 
which decency. When it was over, the con- felled him to the ground. The mo- 
> and spirators shook hands, swore to be ‘ment he was down, one of the wretches 
been true to one another, and flew to car- made the crowd siand back, and, 
es. nage. coolly measuring his distance, struck 
imity “* Scarcely did the dawn of day the guard so violent a blow, with the 
isults cast a dim. light on the sacred resi- but-end of the musket, that the, lock 
have dence of our kings, when a legion of stuck in his head.* _ Some of the 
thila- érigands, men and women, led by de- queen's women,t whom their attach- 
His puties in women’s clothes, broke into ment had kept all night with their 
cord- the palace, and in an instant crowded august mistress, having hastily awaked 
ed in the terrace of the garden and the her, her majesty husried on a petti- 

ing’s courts. ‘Terrible howiings announced coat, threw a counterpane over her — 
ions, the banditti. They cried out,—‘ The shoulders, and, by a passage of com- 
Opi- queen's head! Down with the qucen! munication, escaped to the king's 

dind. Louis shall no longer be king. We apartment. In the way, she heard > 
and will not have him. We want the these cries: * She must be hanged;— 
but Duke of Orleans; he will give us her throat must becut.’ At the same 
shile bread.’ instant, a gun and pistol were fired. 
lan- “* Fish-women, furies, bellowed: The queen was hardly out of her 
con- ‘Where is this jade? Let us carry her, chamber, when the door was forced in, 
alive or dead.—We will look you in The assassins, enraged at their disap- 

racts the face, Marie Antoinette. You have : 


pro- ; ‘ 
ber, * This was M. Jacob. He con- * M.Miomandre de Ste. eon «| 
firmed to me the particulars I here re- senscless, and weltering in his. blood. 
The banditti thought hin’ dead, and 


6th late, and told me that the seditious, . . 
if it forgetting for a moment their fury left him, after robbing him. - He after- 
: ~ wards recovered. 


iTi- against the royal family, joined him in : 
put- singing the Domine salcum, aprayer + Madame Thibaud and Madame 
the- said daily for the king. , Oguier. 
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pointment, vented their fury in athou- 
sand imprecations, 

** Trembling for his son’s life, the 
king ran to his chamber, and carried 
him away im his arms.* In bis way 
the light wentout. ‘Take hold of my 
night-gown,’ said the king, calmly, to 
the woman who attended the dauphin. 
Having groped his way back to his 
apartment, he there found the queen, 
Madame Royale, Mcnsiear, Madame, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the Marquise 
de Tourzel. Thus united, the royal 
family waited with less terror the fate 
which threatened theta. 

** At the commencement of the at- 
tack, two voung men of the Body 
Guards suffered themselves to be as- 
sassinated, rather than abandon their 
post.t Their bloody beads were car- 
ried about on pikes in triumph, and 
their bodies left on the parade to the 
fury of the populace. Several of the 
cannibals were seen rubbing their 
hands and face with the blood of their 
victims. 

** The chopper-oft of heads, a man 
with a long beard, of a savage aspect, 
his arms naked up to the elbow, his 
eyes sparkling, his band and clothes 
smeared with gore, was seen brandish- 
ing his axe, the instrument of his cru- 
elties. This monster, whose name was 
Nicholas Jourdan, served the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture as a model. 
From his feats on this day, he was sur- 
named Coupe-téte."t 





* The king, to get to the dauphin’s 
apartments, and avoid being seen by 
the érigands, was obliged to go through 
a dark subterraneous passage. 

+ M.Deshuttes and M. Varicourt. 

t In seme accounts, this Nicholas 
Jourdan has been confounded with 
the author of the massacres at Avig- 
rou. They had no relation, but in 
barbarity and the mere name. In 
1780, thousands of ruffians, coming 
tom Marseilles and the coasts of 
Africa and Italy, spread themselves 
throughout the province. Sacrilege, 
rape, and murder, marked their way. 
At Avignon, headed by one Jourdan, 
they massacreed many of the inhabit- 
ants, sparing neither age nor sex; 
broke open the prisons, killed the pri- 
soners in cold blood, crowded the vic- 
tims marked out for their fury into the 
town ice-house, put them to death by 
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Who can read the following anec- 
dote, and not confess with Burke, 
that the days of chivalry were gone? 
The days of chivalry: the days of 
common manhood were passed, and 
deemons ruled triumphant. 

* At night, the king and the roval 
family were taken back to their lodg- 
ing under a stiong guard. They ai- 
ways met'with newinsuits One night, 
as they were going through the garden 
of the convent, a young man, well 
dressed, went up to the Queen, and, 
doubling his fist at her, said, ‘ Infa- 
mous Antvinette, you wanted to bathe 
the Austrians in our blood: your head 
shall pay for it.” The queen treated 
this atrocious speech with sileut con- 
tempt.” 

Louis was of opinion that the pre- 
disposing causes of the revolution 


were to be found in the writings of | 


the French philosophers, as they were 
called. He one day said to M. Hue, 
in a low voice, pointing to the works 
ot Rousseau and Voltaire, ‘‘ Those 
two men have ruined France.” 

The dangers of M. Hue himself 
were not small, as the following nar- 
rative will testify, after being dragged 
away from the service of the king and 
sent to prison, 


** In entering my dungeon, I saw, 
by the light of the turnkey’s lanthe 
ry the tight of the turnkey’s lanthern, 


a sorry bed. I groped my. way to it. 
Oppressed with fatigue, and at length 
overcome by sleep, | had become for 
2 moment insensible of my dangerous 
position, when I was suddeniv awak- 
ened by a confused noise. 11 listened, 
and distinctly heard these words *:— 
* Wife, the assassins have done in the 
other prisons, and are coming to those 
of the commune. Quick, throw me 
our best things: come down, and let 
us fly.’ At these words I started trom 
my bed, fell on my knees, and raising 
my hands to Heaven, waited in that 
posture the blow that was to put an 
end to my life. In about an hour I 





unheard-of tortures, mutilated them, 
cut them in pieces, and scrambled for 
the flesh. Never did the world exhi- 
bit a more horrible scene. - The river 
within Avignon was~ coloared with 
human blood, and full of dead bodies. 

* It was the warden, whose name 
was Viel, speaking to bis wife. 
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heard myself called: I made no reply. 
I was calied again: Llistened. ‘Come 
to your window,’ said somebody in a 
low voice. I advanced. ‘ Do not be 
afraid,’ added the voice, ‘ several pevo- 
ple here are taking care of your life.’ 
After my enlargement, | made fruitless 
enquiries to discover this generous pro- 
tector. Compassionate an! whoever 

‘ you are, wherever you reside, receive 
the tribute of a gratitude which, while 
I live, will know no end! 

“* Six-and-thirty hours passed with- 
out any person coming into my cell, 
without food, or the bope of any. 
knew that the warden and his wife 
had fled. I imagined that the turn- 
key had done the same. On this re- 
flexion, the remainder of my fortitude 
forsook me. A cold sweat, a shiver- 
ing all over, and the pangs of death 
came upon me: I fell into a swoon. 


When | came to myself, I was ready. 


to call the assassins, whom by the light 
of the lamps I saw passing and repas- 
sing in the court. 1 was going te beg 
them to put an end to my protracted 
agonies, when a faint light coming 
through the boards above me struck 
my eyes. By means of a wretched 
table and two stools, which I piled one 
upon the other, I raised myself high 
enough to reach the top of the cell, 
and | rapped several times at the spot 
through which the light came. A 
trap-door opened, and some person in 
a mild voice said, ‘ What do you 
want?’ [ replied in the accents of de- 
spair, ‘ Bread or death.’ It was the 
warden’s wife* who spoke to me. 
‘Recover yourself,’ said she, ‘I will 
take care of you.’ She immediately 
brought me bread, a bit of meat, and 
some water. While l remained con- 
fined in this place, this compassionate 
woman had the goodness to supply me 
with nourishment. Sha furnished 
me with a wickered bottle, which, 
whenever I wanted water, I presented 
at the trap-door, and she filled it. 
By this means, the door of my cell 
was seldom opened, and I remained 
the better concealed. 

** Nevertheless, men whose arms 
and clothes were smeared with blood, 
caine up at times to the window of 
my cell, looking to see if any victim 





* Madame Viel, whose goodness I 
can never acknowledge too much, 
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were lodged there. But the darkness. 
of the place, increased by the inter- 
position of their hodies, prevented 
their observing me. ‘fs there any 
one here to be worked ?*” said they in 
theirhorrible jargon. As soon as they 
were gone, I peeped out te see what 
was passing inthe court. The first 
thing Lsaw was the assassins profaning 
with their filth the statue of Louis 
XIV, which lay overturned upon the 
ground, and playing with the bloody 
remains of their victims. They were 
relating to one another the details of 
their murders, showing the money 
they had earned}, and complaining 
of not having received what had been 
promised them.” 

There is no part of the present vo- 
lume more nes than the con- 
versations between M. Hue and the 

reat and good Malesherbes! whose 
oyalty made him a volunteer in de- 
fence of his king, and whose magna- 
nimity enabled to effect his wishes. 
Though he perished on the scaffold 
for hisgenerous conduct, yet he has left 
aname behind him dear to posterity. 
M. Hue was confined in the same 
prison (Port Royal) with this vene- 
rable man, and they solaced their con- 
tinement by discoursing upon the suf- 
ferings and virtues of Louis. M.Hue 
has preserved the conversations of 
Malesherbes with the. apparent ac- 
curacy of a Boswell; and we wish we 
had room to extract them al]. We 
shall select, however, some of them. 


“* My friend,” said he to me one day, 
** You, I hope, will long survive the 
death which awaits me. Store up then 
in your memory, what you deserve to 
hear. To the points of view in which 
you have beheld. the most virtuous, 
the most undaunted of inen, add those 
which I shall describe to you." Some 
days after, M. de Malesherbes, yield- 
ing to ny entreaties, had the goodness 
to give me a manuscript containing in 
substance the different conversations 
I am going to report. 





* 'To work, in the revolutionary lan- 
guage of that time, was synonimous te 
massacreing. 

+ Those municipals of the commune 
of Paris, who more particularly exer- 
cised the power, had agreed with the 
men who massacred in the prisons, to 
pay them a stated sum in money. 
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“‘T saw Louis mount the throne,” 
said M. de Malesherbes to me, “ and 
though at an age when the passions 
are’strongest, and the illusions of the 
imagination most pow erful, he carried 
with him pure morals, a contempt of 

omp, a wise bias to toleration, and an 
inexhaustible desire of doing good. 
His respect for religion. was equal..to 
the firmness of his belief. More than 
once expressing to me, how much he 
wished me to be of his religious opi- 
nions, he said: ‘* Without religion, 
my dear Malesherbes, there is no true 
happiness for men, either in society 
or as individuals. Religion is the 
strongest bond between man and man: 
it prevents the abuse of power and 
strength, protects the weak, consoles 
the unhappy, and ensures, in the so- 
cial system, reciprocal duties. Believe 
me, it is impossible to govern the peo- 
ple by the principles of philosophy.’ Y 


This conviction was the firm basis of 


the virtues of Louis XVI. It made him 
a king just, clement, humane, and be- 
neficent: it rendered him a faithful 
husband; a tender father, an aftection- 
ate brother; a good master; inva word, 


a paragon of moral and domestic 
virtues, 

‘At my introduction into the mi- 
nistfy, wishing to ascertain the motives 


of the éetires de cachet, previously 
issued, I conceived the plan of visiting 
the state prisons. 1 wanted the king 
himself to visit some of them, and that 
he should become acquainted with 
their situation and internal govern- 
ment; and I was particularly desirous, 
that such prisoners as had been too 
lightly or too long confined, should 
receive the news of their liberty from 
the mouth of the monarch himself. 
The king was highly delighted with 
the object of my plan, ordered me to 
put it in execution, and to employ 
in it the intendants of the Provinces. 
** But as for me,” added he, ** I will uo 

visit any prison. Let us do good, 
M. de Malesherbes; but let us do it 
without ostentation.” 

“Thus did the king throw over his 
virtues a veil which he even e extended 
to his understanding. This was wrong. 
A king should display both. Ane day, 
being with his majesty on busivess, I 
was surprisedat the extent of the know- 
tedge lie discovered. ‘The king per- 
ceived it. ‘‘I was sensible,” said he to 
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me, “‘ at the finishing of my education, 
that I was far from having completed 
it; and [ resolved to acquire the 
instruction E wanted. 1 wished to 
know the English, [talian, and. Spa- 
nish languages. I learned them by 
myself. 1 made a sufticient progress 
in the Latin to translate the most dif- 
ficult authors. Then, diving into his- 
tory, I went back to the earliest ages 
of ‘the world, and, descending from 
century to century to our own times, 
I applied myself more particularly to 
the history of France. 1 undertook as 
a task to clear up its obscurities. I 
studied_the laws and customs of the 
kingddm ; I compared the measures 
of the ditferent reigns; I investigated 
the causes of their prosperity and of 
their disasters. With rthis regularstudy, 
[ united the perusal of ail works of me- 
rit that appeared: particularly those 
on government and politics ; on which 
I made ny own remarks.” 

“This avowal of the king's,” con- 
tinued M. de Malesherbes, ‘‘ gave mé 
a high opinion of the steadiness of his 
disposition, and of his capacity. W hile 
[ was in the ministry, 1 daily had oc- 

casion to observe, that the timidity 
habitual to this prittce was owing to 
too great a share of diffidencé, which 
kept him constantly on guard against 
presumption, and made him think 
that, in business, his ministers possess- 
ed discernment superior to his own. 
It was this that made him so easily give 
up his opinion to that of his council. 
He was also apprehensive that he did 
not express his thotghts clearly. He 
said to. me one day: “* I would rather 
leave my silence to be interpreted 
than my words.” 

“To thé same stock of diffidence, is 
to be attributed the undecisive eha- 
racter which you have perhaps some- 
times heai* mentioned as a reproach 
to him. Iwas a daily witness of it in the 
t council; and saw that it arose from his 
balancing what part was best to be 
taken, and from the many -diflicu!ties 
that occurred. He oftencaid, ** VW hat 
a responsibility! every siep I take af- 
fects the fate of five-and-iwenty mil- 
lions of men.” Hf, intheceurse of the 
revolution, it has sometimes happened 
that he decided wrongly, it was upon 
grounds, as he has said to me, which 
would have rendered his decision right, 
had it not been for acts of treachery, 
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against which the most consummate 
prudence could be of no avail. , r 
_* The king was particularly pleased 
at the contempt 1 bad for those out- 
ward forms which the world call graces, 
but which aie too. often the masks,of 
deceit. “4 M. de Malesherbes,” said 
he to me,. “you. ana I are. ridiculed 
here for adhering tv the, manners of 
old times; but are not they better,than 
the present fine avs? .. Thereare,ofien 
vile things under their varnish.” ‘Phe 
king was not ignorant of the jokes 
which the-youth at.thecourt took, the 
liberty of casting on his manners; bat: 
he despised: their opinion, hen 

“While Lowas inthe ministry, d, 
neyer knew him order.or approve any 
superfluous expenje.,, Re used to say, 
to his ministers: *f Let.us ke trugal, 
dispensers.of the.pubiic treasure... It 
is the product of the sweat, and some- 
tines of. the tears, of the people. — 
Unfortunately, all his ministers were 
not of that apinion, 

“ The first time that, as his counsel, 
I was admitted into the tower of the 
temple, the king no. sooner saw me, 
than he came up to me,jand, without 
giving me time to finish my bow, took 
me into his arms: ** Ah! is it you, my 
friend 2” said he, with the tears in his 
eyes: ** You see to what the excess of 
my love for the people, and that self- 
rendnciation which induced me te 
consent to the renioval of the troops 
intended for the defence of my power 
and person against the enterprises of 
a factious assembly, have brought me 
to. You are come to assist me with 
your advice; you are,not afraid of ex- 
posing your life to save mine; but it 
will be all-in vain |" —** No, Sire,” re- 
plied I; ** 1 do not expose my life; and 
feven hope that your majesty’s is in 
no danger: your cause is so just, and 
the means ef your defence se clear” 
—‘No; they will put me to. death. 
But no matter; it will be gaining my 
cause to. leaye a spotless name. Let 
Us occupy ourselves on my means of 
defence.” The king afterwards spoke 
tome. about M. Tronchet and M, de 
Séze, my coadjuters. . The former, 
having been a member-and president 
of the constituent assembly, was known 
tohim. He asked me for some account 
of M.de Séze, whom he knew only as 
acelebrated lawyer. 

“* When the king was taken before 
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the assembly, calléd the National Con+ 
vention, to be.examined, he was madé 
to-wait three-and-twenty minutes in@ 
hall leading tothe bar of the assembty? 
His majesty walked backwards and for 
wards: . Ms'Frenchet and M. de Sézey 
as well.as nivseli; kept at alittle dis 
tance from thejking. | As he spoke to 
me. at times,.inpmy answers I made us€ 
of the words- ayer. Your Majesty. 
Treiihard, oneof the deputies; came 
suddeniy in, and,.enraged on bearing 
the expressions {I used in speaking te 
the King, put-himse*f between his ma- 
jesty and mes, ‘S And what makes you 
so hardy,” said he tome, “as to utter, 


iv, this place, wordswroscribed’ by the- 
—‘€ontempt for you,”® 
on 


convention ¢ 
L replied, “and a contempt ofideath, 


“|, at first, thought, that themational® 


convention, not daring to pronounce'a 
sentence of death uporthe king, would 
banish him. Onthat supposition, I 


asked him what country he would pre: 


fer for his residenee.,: * Switzerland,” 
replied he:, ‘* what history reports 

the jot of fugitive kings... ..’—* But; 
Sire,” said J, ‘*if thie French people, 
coming to themselves, should ‘recall 


you, would, your, majesty return?” 


** Not:to please myself; but asa duty; 
I would. 
should stipulate for two conditions oft 
my return: the one, that the Apostolic 
and Roman Catholic relizion should 
continue.to, be, the religion ofthe 
state, not excluding,) /hhowever, other 


nodes of worship; theother, that ifa ! 
national bankruptey were inevitable, t 
it should be declared.by the? usurping»: 


power; for that power-having:«made it 
necessary, 
of jt.".i + ' 


+ 
2 


f 
, 


In. that case; however, I: 


ue 


should: ,, bear, the shame 


** One day, the conversation turning f 


upon the different parties inithe.con- 
vention: ‘* Most ofthe ig og said 
the king, “might have been easily 


-purchased.’—‘*; What, Sire, cotild 


ave been, your reasen for not doing 
it? were the means wanting ?"’—**No; 
I had the means; the money was lent 
me; but it must; one; day, have been 
repaid fram the publigstock. I could 
not prevail upon myself to use it for 
corruption. The funds of the -civil 
list, being the substitute for the funds 
from my owa domains, left me, -per- 
haps, inore at liberty; but the irregu« 


larity of the payments, and my necese . 
sary expenses, would not allowofiit.” 
~@R . 


Pa 


\* 
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- Another day, the king meationed'to 
me the total want of money ‘in which 
he had been kept since his imprison- 
ment. ‘* Your two coileagues,” said 
he, ‘* have devoted themselves entirely 
to my defence. They give mie all their 
time and attention, and, in the situ- 
ation in which. 1 am, T have not the 
means to remunerate them. I thougtit 
of leavin them a legacy; but would 
it be paid "= It is paid, Sire... .!" 
By choosing them ‘for your defenders, 
you have immortalized their names.” 

** Binding, in this conversation, that 
the king was very much affected at not 
having it in‘his power to bestow the 
slightest bounty on any person what- 
ever, I went to the temple, the next 
day, with a purse full of gold. “Sire,” 
said I, presenting it to him, “ permit 
a: family, whose riches are partly ow- 
ing to the bounty of yourself and of 
your ancestors, to lay this offering at 
your feet.”- The'king, at first, refused 
it; but yielded’ to my entreaties. I 
Havesince learned that, after his death, 
the purse was found unopened among 
his effects: He had taken the pre- 
éaution to affix to ita label, on which 
was written; in his own hand, ‘* Mo- 
ney to be returned to M. de Males- 
herbes.” A notice that’ was -not at- 
tended to. 

** One day, when I went to the tem- 
ple, after having pagsed, with scarce 
any intermission, six and‘thirty hours 
in several committees of the conven- 
tion, the king reproved me. “* My 
friend,” said he,, ** why exhaust your- 
self thus? Even were this labour sure 
to gain‘my cause, I would forbid it, 
though you would not-obey me. But 
when I am convinced that it is un- 
availing, | beg you to be more prudent. 
The sacrifice of my life is doomed; 
presérve yours for a family that love 

ou.” 

“The king was:so persuaded that 
he was to die, that, on the very first 
day I was admitted to him, he took me 
aside, and said: ‘* My sister‘has given 
me the name and. place of abode of a 
non-juring . priest, whom I wish to 
assist me in iny last moments. Go 
anid see him for me, and persuade him 
togive me his assistance. This isa 
strange commission for a philosopher: 
but. were you in my situation, how 
sheuld I wish you-to think like me! I 
repeat it-te.you, my Griend, that reli- 
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ve comforts in @ very different 
nae from philésophy.”"—"* Sire’ 
replied I, “ this commission is not sp 
pressing.“ For me, nothing is moré 
pressing,” said he. Some days after, 
the king showed me his will and a co- 
dicil, both written by his own hand. 
His majesty at!lowed me fo take a copy, 
on which there are some corrections 
in his' own writing. Ftook these pa- 
pers away with me, and sent them out 
of France, and I have heard of their 
safe arrival. 

“From the first of my going to the 
temple, the king had expressed a wish 
to read some journals.” F took the 
earliest opportunity to gratify his de- 
sire. I often wi umessed’ the coolness 
with which he read the motions that 
were made against him in the tribune, 


However, among the many epithets- 


bestowed upon him, that of tyrant 
always hurt him. “Ia tyrant!” said 
he. ‘Phe whole concern of a tyrant 
is for himself. Has not my concern 
been always for my people? Do they 
or I hate pone most? ‘ They call 
me tyrant; yet know as well as you 
what I am.” I: likewise carried him a. 
copy of the ballad composed at’ that 
time and sung in every part of Paris. 
It was called: Louis XVI to the French; 
and was’ a parody of the passage in 
Jeremiah, beginning, Popule meus ! 
ae tibi....2 O my peopic ! what 

ave I done to you, ...? In the perusal 
of it, the king experienced’some mo- 
ments of consolation. 

“* One'morning, as I was waiting in 
the council-room till 1 could be ad- 
mitted into the tower, I looked over 
some periodical papers; on which, @ 
municipal, addressing himself to me, 
said: “* How can you, a friend of 
Leuis, think of showing him papers in 
which he is always so ill treated ?"— 
* Louis XVI,” i replied, **is not 3 
man like many others.” - This muni- 
cipal had been a gentleman. 

“ The king saw, witha mixture of 
surprise and pain, persons of ‘noble 
descent meanly serving the enemies 
of the throneand of ‘the nobility.— 
** That men,” said he: to me, “*'who 


are both in.an obscure condition, that 


even they who were nobly descended, 
but who had never had an opportunity 
of knowing me, should have trusted 
and blindly followed the enemies of 
my authority, does not astonish me. 
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But that men placed. about my per- 
son,and loaded with my favours,shoyld 
have increased the number of my per- 
secutots, is what I cannot comprehend. 
God is my witness, that I cherish no 
hatred towards them, and even, that 
if it were in my power to do them any 
good, J still would.” 

“| have not. yet spoken to yon,” 
said M. de Malesherbes, “‘ upon a cruel 
subject, which went to the king's heart; 
the injustice of the French towards 
the queen. ‘‘ Did they know her va- 
lue,” has he often repeated to me, 
“did they know to what perfection 
she has exalted herself since our mis- 
fortunes, they would revere, they 
would cherish her; but, even he- 
fore the period ‘of our adversity, 
her enemies and mine had the art, 
by sowing calumnies among. the 
people, to change to hatred that love 
of which she was so long the object.” 
Then entering into a detail of the 
things that were imputed to her, he 
defended the queen. 

** You saw her,” said he to me, “* ar- 
rive at court. She was little more than 
achild. My mother and grandmother 
were both dead: she had, indeed, my 
aunts; but their rights over her were 
not of the same nature. Placed amidst 
a brilliant court, and having before 
her eyes a woman maintained there by 
intrigue, the queen, then dauphiness, 
was the daily witness of her pomp and 
prodigality. What must not she, who 
united in her own person so many ad- 
vantages, have conceived of her own 
power and rights!” 

“To have associated with the favou- 
rite, would have been unworthy of the 
dauphiness. Compelled to enter into 
a kind of retirement, she adopted a 
mode of life exempt from ceremony 
and constraint,. and continued in the 
habit of it after she came to the throne. 
Those manners, new at court, were too 
suitable to my own taste to be opposed 
by me. 1 was not, at that time, aware 
how dangerous it is for sovereigns to 
allow themselves to be seen too nearly. 
Familiatity banishes the respect which 
is hecessary to those who govern. At 
first, the public applauded the drop- 
ping of the. old customs, and after- 
wards made it a crime. 

“It was natural for the queen to 
wish to have friends. She distinguished 
the Princess de Lamballe most. Her 
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conduct, doting our misfortunes, has 
fully justified that choice. The couns 
tess Jules de Polignac pleased her; 
she made her also ber friend. At the 
request of the queen, I bestowed upon 
the countess, since cuchess of Polig- 
nac, and her family, favours that ex- 
cited envy. The queen and her friend 
became the objecis of the most unjust 
censure. . 

“There was nothing,” added the 
king, “not even her affection for the 
emperor Joseph II, her brother, «hat 
calumny did not attack. At first, it 
was whispered, then printed in several 
journals, and, at Jast, confidently as- 
serted in-the tribune of the natjonal 
assembly, that the queen had sent to 
Vienna, and given to the emperor, 
innumerable millions, An atrocious 
assertion, which the Abbé Maury 
clearly refuted. 

“ The factious,’ continued the 
king, ‘‘are thus inyeterate in deery- 
ing and blackening the queen, only to 

repare the people to see her perish. 

er death is determined. They fear 
that, if she lives, she will vindicate 
me. Unfortunate princess! my mar+ 
riage promised her a throne; now, - 
what a prospect does it offer her?" 
Saying these words,.the king pressed ~ 
my hand, and shed tears. 

“ The day before this, the king 
asked me, if | had met the white woman 
in the temple. ‘“‘ No Sire,” answered 
I—** What,” replied he, smiling, 
** do not you know that, according to 
— tradition, when any prince of 
my house is going to die, a woman, 
dressed in white, wanders about the 
palace ?” 5 

“* When, in spite of the exertions 
of my colleagues and myself, the fatal 
sentence was pronounced, they en, 
treated me to take upon me the mourn- 
ful commission of breaking it to the 
king. I see him'still; his back was 
turned to the door, his elbows rested 
on a table, and his face was covered 
with his hand. At the noise I made 
in entering, his majesty rose. ‘‘ For 
two. hours,” said he, looking stedfastly 
at me, “I have been endeavouring to 
recollect if, in the course of my reign, 
I have willingly piven my subjects 
any just cause of complaint against 
me: and I protest to you, from the 
bottom of my: heart, that L-do net de 
ones any reproach from the French. 

on 8 
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J never had a wish but for their bappi- 
ness.” 

“T then disclosed to the king the 
sentence passed by the Conventioh$ 
and, repressing the griefwith which I 
was. penetrated:—“ One hope,” said 
Ito him, ** yet remains—an appeal to 
the nation.” A motion of his head 
expressed to me, that he expected no- 
thing from that. [is resiynation’and 
his courage made a very strong im, 
pression upon me. ‘The king: per- 
ceivedit. ‘* The queen-and my sis- 
ter,” said he to me, ** will not show 
less fortitude and resignation than T 
do. Death is preferable to their lot.” 

“‘In‘spite of the king's opinion,” 
continued) M. dé Malesherbes, ‘I 
had still some hope in an appeal to 
the nation; but his majesty knew. his 
implacable enemies better than I did. 
I depended likewise upon: some fa- 
vourable commotion, fn returning 
with my colleagues from the assem- 
bly, where we had béen to give notice 
of the King's appeal, several persons, 
with whom I was acquainted, sur- 
rounded me in the lobby of the hall, 
and assured me, that some faithful 
subjects would rescue the king from 
his executioners, or perish with him. 
—* Do you know them?” said he.— 
** No, sire; but’ I may meet them 
again.”"—‘* Do endeavour to findthem 
out; and-teil them, that F thank them 
for the zeal they show for me, but 


Tue Svrerication. 
Che pit glorig é nét Regno degli cletti 
* Dun Sprrito conrerso, e pik estima, 
Cie di Novantanove altri perfett?. 
Petrarca, Son. 22. 
TAY, Lady, stay, nor thus indignant turn, 
When a wtihy fect.a pro’ trate female sues; 
Does rigid virtue bid its votary spurn 
The suppliant’s ptayer, aad every boon 
refuse? 
Some gift, perhaps, administer’d in love, 
May lengthen out this lingering life of 
* woe, 
Kind Heaven will recompense the deed 
above, 
And pro sperall thy fondest hopes below : 


That fellow Creature whe from virtue strays, 
» Know, Heaven enjoins, to pity and for- 
give; : 

And man, repentant of his cvil ways, 
It:bids, rejoicing still in Hope, to live: 
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thot they must repress it. Any at. 
‘tevipt would expose’ their lives, with. 
owt! saving “inine. “When the use of 


forte might hace preserced my throne 


and hfe, I refused to resort to it; and 
shall T now cause French blood to be 
shed 2” 

“ After this painful interview, I 
had the honour of one more conver- 
sation with the king. In taking leave 
of him, fcould not restrain my tears. 
*Tender-hearted old man,” said his 
majesty, pressing my hand, *“do not 
weep. We shall meet in a better 
world. I grieve to part with such a 
friend as you. Adiew! When you 
leave my room, restrain your feclings; 
—vou must. Consider that you will 
be observed.—— Adieu! Adieu!” 

“ Tleft the temple with a broken 
heart, ‘Ap Englishman of my ac- 
quaintance, meeting me the day be- 
fore the sentence was ‘passed by the 
convention, said to me: “* Good citi- 
zeus have yet some hope, as the most 
unfortunate of kings has 2 defender i in 
the most virtuous of men.” —* Tf Louis 
XVI. falls,” L replied, “the defender 
of the most virtuous of kings will be 
the most unhappy of men.” My re- 
plv has heen realized.” 

The translation is not wel] execut- 
ed. There are many errors of gram- 
mur and ineleganctes, such as justest, 
p. 25, and-«* had broke up” for brok- 
en, p. 62. 





Tho’ now forsaken, destitute, forlorn, 
Ahouseless stranger o’er the. world Troam, 
once, like you. in-Life’s deceitful morn, 
Knew the calm pleasures of a virtuous 

home. 


The seeds of honor planted in my breast, 
Took root, and Hourish’d in the gen’rous 
soil ; 
Parental love my tender childhood blest, 
- And train’d each tendril with unceasing 
toil. 


This meagre form, the victim of desire, 
Once shone the idol of a votive train, 
This languid eye once beam’d resistless fire, 
And proudly g gloried in its tyrant reign 5 


Over this pale cheek, when- youth's fresh 
mantle glow’d, 
The rose andJily mingled beauties spread; 
But now affrighted irom their wan abode, 
The rose has faded, andthe lily fled, 
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You weep, kind Lady! yet awhile attend, 


And hear the sad recital of my tale, 
How injar'd lnndcence eserves a friend, 
Since man is treacherous and woman frail. 


For, oh! that spotless Innocence was mine, 
As unsuspecting as devéid of art’; 
‘Pill spoiler man approdch’d with ‘curs'd 
design, ; 
-And siole the-.precious jewel from my 
heart. . 


Among the youths whom Emulation fir'd, 
To court the favour of my envied hand 
Lorenzo first a mutuat-flame inspir'd 
With charms no female bosom could 
withstand 5 


The precious offspring of a doting sire, 
The sole supporter of a noble race; 
His soul seem d fill’d with honour’s purest 
fire, 
His form adom‘d with dignity and grace. 


But envious Fortune, scotning every prayer, 
Frown'd unpropitious on my hapless 
flame: 

The haughty father bade his son forbear 
Tostain the lustre of his ancient name. 
Yet still he vow’d “a parent’s frown was 

vain,” 
He vow’d so sweetly, I believed him true ; 
He swore he ever would “ but mine re- 
main, "— 
I litle thought he swore but to undo: 


‘Nor mourn,” lie cried, “ the stern decree 
of fate, 
- That soon shall all our fondest hopes ful- 
fll, 
A day will come, nor distant far the date, 
That gives the sanction’ of a father’s 
will.” 


No more in doubt, my soul with passion 


fir'd, 

In easy faith beheld the presage nigh ; 
I granted all his treacherous heart cesired— 

For what could love, such love as mine, 
_ deny? 
O sad slelusion of a heated mind ! 

U fatal source of all my after woes! 
Who, with afiend-like perfidy designed 

A snare, to blacken all my life’s repose. 


Fight transient months in rapture roll’d 
away, 
Each anxious thought on present joy 
forgot : 
Lorenzo Jov'd,—but yet, from day to day, 
Deferr’d the tying of the nuptial knot. 


My watchful father, with conviction wild, 
Too soon perceiv’d the burden that I 
bore, 
With indignation curs’d his injur'd child, 
Aid bade me ‘never seek his preseace 
more. : 
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My falt’ring steps, scarce aided by control, 
To dear Lorenzo's habitation sped : 
But, gracious God! what horror rent my 
soul, 
To hear the faithless reprobate had fled ! 


Thus the fair prospect of my life revers'd, 
* From virtuous joys to ignominy burl'd; 
Spurn’d by a lover, by a parent curs’d, 

I sought protection froma pitying world. 


But there, how vain the story of my grief, 
For with my honor every friend had fled ; 
No hand was found to minister relief, 
No sheltering roof to rest my weary head. 


Thus scorn’d of all, of every hope bereft, 
Save what resulted from my-honor's fall; 

No means of life, but prostitution left, 
Indiguant Virtue sunk at Nature's call. , 


Then Lady turn, and grant a suppliant’s 
prayer; 

’T was man first led my easy faith astray ; 

Man born to cherish with a guardian’s care, 

Those tender bosoms that his arts betray. 


Ah! now I see my evrorsare forgiven; 
The hand but executes the heaprt’s de- 
cree: 
O thus, when kneeling at the throne of 
heaven, 
May heaven behold —forgive—a:nd pity 
thee, H.R. W. 


SONNET. 
Written while absent on the day of @ most 
beloved Object’s funeral. By Ciro Ricr- 
_ MAN. 


“AIR fatal day! on which my, Faxny’s 
form, 
Is to the Eartw’s cold bosom, sorrowing 
g.veny 
Affiic:ing contrast, to my inward storm, 
When nature's face reflecis ‘the smile of 
heaven, 


What tho’ proscrib'd to sec thy lov'd re- 
mais, 
For ever shrouded from external view; 
The rapt unfétterd soul which knows ne 
chains, 
Paints the dread scene, and dwells on 
LOVE and you. 


Since I have lost tuee! dearest, loveliest 
maid ! 
Protecting heaven! what is earth to me? 
In mercy let me join. thy sainted shade, 
And set mefroim the depth of misery free: 
To Eartn's cold bed, O let me be con, 
sgn'd, 
Arid as our sovts,—so let our FATES be 
4 join'd! 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
HHURSDAY, Marcu 31. Man 
of the World— Bonifacio and 
Bridgetina: or, the Knight of the Her- 
mitage; or, the Windmill Turret; or, 
the Spectre of the North-east Gallery.— 
The peculiar merits of Mr. ‘ooke’s 
delineation of Sir Pertinar M‘S7co- 
phant are too well known to need spe- 
cification: without a competitor, there 
ecan.of course be no room for com- 
parison; and, generally speakivg, we 
think his performance as excellent as 
it can be. 
The afterpiece,which was performed 
for the first ‘time this evening, we do 


was a perfect Jew; but his action and 
manner did not always correspond 
with his look. He failed mast in the 
judgement scene: there was not, in 
our opinion, a sufficient degree of 
solemnity in his manner. This was 
particularly observable iu his excla, 
mations of “Oh upright judge"— 
** A second Daniel!” &c. There was 
a flippancy of manner as he uttered 
these words which accorded neither 
with their import to him, nor their 
individual application. 

Miss Smith played Portia with a 
great variety of powers well adapted to 
the several situations of the character, 


consider as one of the silliest efforts of We object, however, to her prenun- 


impudent dullness that ever disgraced 
the human mind. We were always 
enerous enough to believe that Mr. 
ibdin (for he is the author of this 
indescribable effusion of absurdity) 
could write as bad as any man in the 


kingdom ; but he has now convinced, 


us that he can write worse than any 
man that ever existed before him. 
We are ata loss how to describe it. 
It is meant for mock heroic; but is, 
in fact, arrant stupidity. We should 
pity the man who could smile at a 
single line of the whole piece, unless 
it were a smile of contempt-An ideot, 
compelled to fill a sheet of paper with 
writing, would fill it with something 
better; the babbling of half a dozen 
children for an hour together, col- 
lected aiid distributed to half a dozen 
actors, accompanied with music and 
scenery, would be a feast of reason 
compared to this: a maniac, talking 
to the wind, or holding a discourse 
with his prison walls, would “utter 
something preferable. Mr. Dibdin 
may now sit down contented with 
having proved himself capable of de- 
scending so low that language is de- 
ficient in terms to describe the nature 
of his descent. The representation 
waits but one idea: the melancholy 
one of beholding hundreds of rational 
beings suffering any thing so despi- 
. eable to be acted before them. 
Saturday, April 2. The Merchant 
of Venice— Bonifacto and Bridgetina, 
&e.—Mr. Cooke peformed Shylock 
this evening; and though he was ex- 
cellent in particular parts, yet as a 
whole he was defective. Ip lopk he 


ciation of the word impugn with the 
long accent over the 4% Munden 
played very well in Lauwace/ot, and had 
ample room for his face-making pro- 
pensities. 

We rejoice to announce the reco- 
very of Mr: Kemble, and his re-ap- 
pearance on the boards of this theatre 
on Tuesday the 19th, in the character 
of Octavian. 

DRURY-LANE. 

Saturday, March 19. The Chanees 
—The Prize.—Mr. Braham performed 
the part of Heartwell, in the afterpiece, 
apparently for no other reason thar to 
introduce two of his popular see. 
We are professed admirers of this 
gentleman's vocal powers, but we can 
dispense with his monotonous enun-- 
ciation of prose: so also we can dis- 
pense with the disgusting display of 
neck, which signora Storace thought 
proper to indulge the audience with 
this evening. If mature has been 
bountiful, she need not therefore 
parade its bounties. She played Ca- 
roline with spirit. Bannister, in Lenz 
tive, was as usual excellent: -but he 
ought to name his tools with more ac- 
curacy, and not call a pestle a pessel. . 

Monday, March 2i. The Country 
Girl—Tekeli.—The inimitable ong 
of Mrs. Jordan, in Miss Peggy, 
as badly supported this evening by the 
other performers as it well could be. 
Yet through this cloud she shone with 
her mei emg lustre: — there vent 
not perhaps be a stronger illusion than 
this character presents iv her hands: 
it is impossible to femember. thas she 
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is more than an aukward girl of 
ighteen. 

r. Wroughton, in Moody, com- 
letely overacted his part: if roaring 
fe the test of merit, he is surpassed by 
none’; for in truth he did rant and 
bellow, stamp and swear, till at last 
we began to entertain serious appre- 
hensions for the consequences. We 
consider Mr. Wroughton to have the 
most vulgar pronunciation of any man 
on the stage that risés above a fourth 
rate actor. We observed the follow- 
ing gross errors in the course of his 
performance this ev’2ing:— 

Lewd pronounced sood 

> a spile 

rand arrand 

Sit 3p. 6 wocan , Mths 

Now we consider these yulgarisms 
as‘unpardonable in the acting manager 
of a metropolitan theatre. 

Mr. Palmer, in Sparkish, reminded 
us rather of asheriff's officer on aSun- 
day, than a beau. This actor has a 
singularly vulgar manher of dressing 
his ¢hatacters. 


Tuesday, March 92. The Haunted 


‘Tower—Mayor of Garratt.—Mr. Bra- 
ham has not enough for his vocal abi- 
lities in this opera, and too much for 


his oratorical ones. In the third act 

he introduced the favorite air of “ Oft 

on a Plat of rising ground,” compored 

by Handel, and did such justice to the 

divine musi¢ 6f that composer, that 

Milton himself might have sat with 

pleastire and realised his own wish :=— 
“ And ever against eating cares 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

ly notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning 

The melting voice thro’ mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Dowton, in the Baron of Oakland, 
played'with his accustomed richness 
of humour, and was excellent, beyond 
description, in the ghost scene. This 
actor possesses the happy art of never 
over-charging his pictures: and when 
he meets with a character that sits 
well upon him, there is not ohe upon 
the stave who can vie with him in 
native, undisguised humor, unaided 
by the trickery of grin, or the labour- 


ed absurdity of actions His_perforia- 
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ance of eer Sturgeon may rank 
among the best pieces of acting on 
the modern stage. His vis comica lies 
in a close imitation of nature; and 
we pever see. any thing in him beyond 
what real life may present. We laughs 
not at the caricature, but at the per- 
fect imitation of reality. 

Thursday, March 24. The Belle's 
Stratagem—Ella Rosenberg —We are 
not inclined to consider Mrs,Jordan's 
Letitia Hardy, or Mr. Elliston’s Do- 
ricourt, as among those characters in 
which they appear to advantage.—~ 
Mrs. Jordan wants that ease and grace 
which, though not perfect, are yet 
better in Miss Duncan, and therefore 
we should have been glad to see her 
perform the character: and this evens 
ing, from what fantastic fondness for 
variety we know not, she wore the * 
most unbecoming head-dress we ever 
beheld. It was neither more nor less 
than a dragoon’s cocked hat, made of 
white satin instead of beaver. Mrs. 
Jordan may be disposed to cavil at 
our pretensions to taste in matters of 
female attire; and in support there- 
fore of our opinion we may adduce 
the general one of her own sex, which, 
as far as we could collect, decidedl 
condemned her military costume. It 
was a general cry, on her first appear- 
ance, accompanied with a laugh,— 
“What an ugly head!" Now we 
note these matters out of complimeut 
to our female readers, that they nay 
find something, at least, iu our stric-; 
tures that is intelligible. 

Mr. Elliston is not fit for a merel 
genteel character. He is too muc 
what may be called a stage gentleman; 
that is without any native elegance o 
mariners or grace of deportment, but 
with a ce: tain shewy bustle, a swagger, 
a firm tread, and a pert bow. fy 
Elliston mistake these for true gen- 
tility of manner, we hope he will re- 
form his error. 

For Mr. Palmer's bedizened coat, 
with tags Of titisel lace instead of but- 
tons, we can.only say he reminded us 
strongly of the theatrical gentlemen 
at Bartholomew fair. 

Thuisday, March 31. The World 
(first time) — Rosina. — Mr. Kenny is 
the author of tis new play, and we 
‘must do him the justice to say, that 
he has produced a better comedy than 
we have seen for some time, and an- 
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infinitely better (new) one than we ever 
expected to sée at this house. It has 
wit, sentiment, and language; three 
qualities that are utterly unknown to 
Messrs, Dibdin, Reynolds, Morton, 
Cherry, and last, not least, Isaac 
Brandon. The plot is intricate with- 
out being unnatural: the incidents 
keep attention awake to the closing 
scene of the play. There are indeed 
some parts in which it seems obvious 
that stage effect has been studied at 
the’ expense of probability; as in 
making Cheoiot the friend of empty 
puppies, such as daily parade Bond- 
street: a man of Cheviot's ardent cha- 
racter and ‘fefined feelings could as 
soon drink a pot of porter with coal 
heavers on‘a wharf, as suffer such 
beings to cross the thresho'd of his 
door. But this anomalous connexion 
was necessary, in the ideas of the au- 
thor, to connect the subsequent events 
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between him and Echo. (Bapnister), 
The character of Lady Bloomfield, too, 
(Mrs. Jordan) we think: ill drawn: it 
was intended to convey a refinement 
of satire beyond the author's powers; 
and it was a poor expedient to make 
her fond of poetry, and her champion 
at the opera house, a poet: it was too 
farcical.. Yet, with these abatements, 
there still remains_a comedy which, a 
rational man need not feel ashamed 
of having sat to see, 

The performers all exerted them- 
selves with effect; particularly Ellis- 
ton, Bannisterrand he. Jordan— 
Elliston played the character of Che- 


viot ina most cofrect style, bating a 
little pomposity, the last dying sparkle 
(we hope) of his travie mania... The 
epilogue was full of eat puns; and-it 
was announced for a second represen- 
tation with unanimous applause. _ 
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Mr. W. Cuarman'’s, for a Methed of cally called, and it i? also great when 


reducing the Wear, and prolonging 
the Duration of Ropes used tn drawing 
of Coals or other Minerals from Pits 
or Shafts of Mines. 
yes methods are independent of 
each other, and may be used 
either together or separately; they are 
simply as follows: that is to say, first, 
the reducing the shock arising from 
suddenly putting the basket or tub of 
coals or minerals jn motion, and dimi- 
nishing the effect of any other shocks 
which may be received during the 
ascent or descent of the coals or other 
minerals, or of the empty baskets or 
vessels in which they are or may be 
contained; and secondly, in causing 
the rope to wear more equally through- 
out from end to end, preventing its 
tibres being torn or deprived of their 
elasticity by the rope being kept in 
fnil stretch round the winding barrel, 
after ceasing to suspend the weight 
raised. ‘ 

In the deep coal mines of Northum- 
berland and Durham, baskets of about 
eight hundred weight of coals are fre- 
quently drawn up with a mean velocity 
exceeding ten feet per second, and 
the Jifting of the coals and baskets is 
almost instantaneous; the shock is 
therefore considerable in starting the 
Ivaded basket or corf, as it is techui-. 


the loaded corf chafices;to strike un- 
derneath the light. one, which from its 
size and the quantity of iron in it, 
generally weighs near. two’ hundred 
weight; consequently as they approach 
each other with a velocity frequently 
exceeding twenty feet per second, the 
shocks they give by striking each other 
shorten the duration of the ropes. 

The method of remedying the. evil 
arising from these or any other sudden 
‘tensions of the rope is, to cause the 
pullies over which the rope. passes iin- + 
mediately above the pit, or any pulley 
in the approach to it, to recede and 
slack out the rope on its receiving.en- | 
creased tension, and to return when 
the tension is lessened. Mi) 

If pullies in the-approach be used, 
then those over the pit may be station= ' 
ary, as thev are at present, and the 
moving pulley may progressively lift 
or lower a chain or series of weights, , 
the whole of them equal to, or exceed- 
ing the greatest yravitating resistance. °, 
On this principle various modes may 
be used to answer the end; hut these 
examples are sufficient for any me- 
chanic: where the pullies suspending 
the ropes over tie pits are made to 
descend, or ascend, according to cir- 
cumstances, they may be suspended 
from or sustained en any thing elastic, 
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either of metal or wood; orthey may 
be counterpoised by a weight on a spi- 
ral, or by aseries of weights, capable 
of resisting the varying pressuie on 
the pulley, and of giving way or re 
' ceding, on receiving asudden impulse, 
30 as. to divide and reduce the effect of 
the shock; or the springs.and weights 
may be combined in these and in other 
instances. 

Another method of reducing the 
sudden shock on the ropes, and which 
may be either used separately, or com- 
bined with the preceding, is to give 
moiion to the rope-wheel or barrel, by 
the intervention of strong springs ei- 
ther by the axis being in two parts 
connected by, springs and coupling 
bar, or by the wheel or barrel turning 
on an axis, and being heid by springs 
fifed to it, which on any sudden shoek 
will suffer the wheel momentarily to 
have its motion retarded, or to move 
through a lesser arc or portion of a 
circle than the axis which follows the 
uniform motion of the engine. The 


method of causing ropes to wear more 
equally throughout from end to end, 
when emploved in raising miuerals up 


a pit or shaft, where they are drawn 
over a sheaveor pulley, to which case 
only it extends, differs from the ordi- 
hary method in which two separate 
ropes attached to the rope-barrel pass 
each of them over a pulley, one wind- 
ing upon the rope-barrel whilst the 
ether is unwinding from it; in place 
of which, the two ends of the same 
rope are passed over its separate pul- 
ley, so that one end is at the top, whilst 
the other is at the bottom of the pit; 
2nd the bight or loop of the rope going 
to and from the pit over the two pul- 
lies, is passed over'a grooved wheel, or 
round a rope-barrel, so that when at 
work ng part of the rope is stationary 
onthe wheel or barrel. If the rope 
be only passed over a grooved wheel, 
it should, to prevent its slipping, be 
pressed or held down by one or more 
holding rollers; but if a barrel be 
used, along which the rope may travel 
towards both ends as it winds or un- 
winds, then one or more turns of it 
may be taken round the barrel, and 
holding rollers may ,either be used or 
dispensed with, as circumstances may 
point out. 


DNiversaL Mas. Vou, IX. 


New Patents. 


$22 


Mr. Josern Astiey’s, for Improves 
ments in the manufacture of Sal 
Ammontiac. 

a te muriate of magnesia, pro- 

cured from the mother liquor o 
the salt pans, called Bittern or salt-oil, 
is used, either in a liquid, or a solid 
form. Animal substances of all kinds, 
or such vegetable or mineral substances 
as afford ammonia, or volatile aikzli, 

by distillation, are caused so be im- 

pregnated with liquor holding anv of 

the said salts insolution; which liquor 
is used in proportions varying accords 
ing to the particular kind of salt em- 
ployed, the degree of concentration of 
the liquor, and the nature of the ani< 
mal or other substances to be impreg- 
nated, the object heing to obtain the 
acid and alkali, developed in the subs 
sequent operation, in proportions ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to mue 

tual saturation. , 
The animal or other substances thus 

impregnated, are afterwards dried on 

a heated floor or otherwise, and either 

distilled by the heat of a furnace in a 

retort or still, with one or more re- 

ceivers adapted to collect the products, 
or else burnt ina kind of furnace or 
kiln, (which may be variously ‘cons 
structed) the products of the coms 
bustion being ‘cullected iu chambers 
or receivers must have an opening or 
vent to maintain the current of air 

necessary for the combustion. , 

The previous drying is not an essen- 
tial part of the process, and in some 
cases may be dispensed with, though 
it will generally be found expedient. 

Where the salt is used in a solid 
form, viz. either crystallised or dried 
by evaporation, the process is merely 
to mix it in such state with the animal 
or other substances, and proceed as , 
above. But the object is effected 
more easily and completely, by using 
the salt in the state of solutian. 

Or, instead. of impregnating the 
animal or other substances theinselves 
with any of thesaline matters above 
described, substances of any descrip 
tion whatever (provided there be no» 
thing in theie nature rendering them 
chemically or mechanically unfit to” 
serve as vehicles for such purpose) are 
caused to be impregnated with such 
saline matter, and treated along with 
the animal er other substances: the 
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fundamental object of all these pro- 
cesses being to present the acid and 
alkali to each other in their nascent 
state, as they are respectively deve- 
loped from the said saline matters and 
the ani al or other substances by heat: 
by which means is obtained on the 
one hand a more complete decompo- 
sition of the said salts by help of the 
divellent affinity of the ammonia; and 
prevent in a great measure on the 
other hand the destruction of the alkali 
by combustion, which would otherwise 
eceasion great loss inthe burning of 
the materials. In all the processes 
here described the product is the same, 
being muriate of ammonia, or sal- 
ammoniac, partly dry and partly in 
solution, which is afterwards to be 
crystallised and sublimed according to 
the ordinary processes, or which may 
be used for some purposes without 
undergoing these subsequent opera- 
tions. 


Mr. J. Puttuies's, for Improvements 
in the Construction of Tinder Boxes. 


‘O this tinder-box are attached 
upright wires, on which a lan- 
thorn, lamp, &c. may be made to slide 
up and down, so as to suit the size of 
ihe candle to be burnt; or as it burns, 
the lanthorn may be brought closer to 
the box. The singularity of the in- 
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vention, as a tinder-box, is, that the 
steel is attached to the damper, and it 
should seem that the patentee relied 
more upon his machine as a lamp or 
lanthorn, than upon its advantages as 
a mere tinder-box, notwithstanding 
the title. The whole may be formed of 
different shapes; of those represented 
in the figures, one is very similar in 
appearance to acommon microscope, 
that draws out for the sake of obtaining 
a proper focus. By means of these 
figures, an observer will obtain a clear 
idea of the novelty of the invention. 
1, As a tinder-box, the steel will be 
always at hand; and having a trans- 
parent screen attached to it, renders 
it fit forthe pocket. 2, It answers as 
adumb-nurse and water candlestick, 
and any thing may be heated on it, 
while the transparent screen at the 
same time gives out.all the light of the 
candle to the room. $3, Asalanthorn, 
more than three times the length of 
any candie can be burned therein,than 
can in any other of the same length, 
nor will a bit of candle‘be wasted, as 
in this it will burn and give proper 
light till nothing but the snuff or wick 
remain. 4, Asa fire-preventing can- 
diestick, all danger is avoided of sparks 
flying from the candle; hence it be- 
coines a desirable article for shipping, 
warehouses, bed-rooms, &c, where a 
candle or lamp is used. 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
N March Sd, 10th, and 17th, Dr. 
Richardson’s Geological Obser- 
vations on the North of leland were 
read principally relative to the figures 
of the basaltic mountains in Antrim 


and Derry. He divided the strata in 
some of the most perfect columnar 
basaltes into sixteen divisions of dif- 
ferent depths, and traced the appear- 
ance and. disappearance in several 
mountainous places of those ridges, 
xalled whendikes, fiom whence he in- 
ferred that the whole basaltic district 
must have been originally one con- 
tinuous mass, and the present divisions 
now forming extensive plains and val- 
leys,to have been caused by some power 
in nature with which we are not ac- 
quainted.. The Doctor also thought 
neither the Neptuneun:nur Volcania 


theory equal to the explanation of 
these varied phenomena of nature. 
Dr. Herschel read his Observations 
on the late Comet, and directed his 
experiments to ascertain the real di- 
mensions of its navleus and disk. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

FJ THE object of this Institution, 

founded in November last, is to 
make Geologists acquainted with each 
other; to stimulate their zeal, and in- 
duce them to adopt one nomenclature; 
to facilitate the communication of pew 
facts, and the contributing to the ad- 
vancement of the science, more par- 
ticuiarly: as it is connected witb the 
mineral history of the British Isles. 
The members are’ chosen by ballot; 
and among other regulations, the so- 
ciety are to dine together on the first 
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Friday of evety month, from Novem- 
ber to June, inclusive. Each member 
may introduce a visitor, but no person 
resident in London can attend more 
than two meetings without becom- 
ing a member. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

N R. Lysons produced a mosaic 

pavement found by him at 
Frampton in Dorsetshire in 1776, one 
of the.largest ever seen, being 30 fect 
long and 20 broad, divided into several 
compartments with figures of the Hea- 
then Gods and other emblems. It was 
surrounded by a hard clay floor. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. , 

N R. Davy, the celebrated Pro- 

fessor of Chemistry, having 
recovered his health, delivered his 
Introductory Lecture on Saturday 
March 12: he lamented the great dis- 
advantages under which he had pre- 
pared to deliver his new course “* you 
have,” says he, referring to his late 
alarming and protracted illness, ‘ an 
unfinished building of which the scaf- 
folding has failed, not through any 
fault of the architect, but because his 
means were inadequate to their end: 
he has missed his aim, not for want of 
care, but want of power.” He com- 
mented at large on the interesting na- 
ture of the new discoveries which he 
meant to lay before his audience, and 
on the extensive field which was now 
opened to enquiry and experiment. 
The discoveries in galvanism had 
created a new zra in science; they 
presented a path yet unappropriated 
and unexplored; they conducted to 
regions of wide extent, and to what 
might justly be denominated “ the 
land of premise in philosophy.” The 
lecturer seemed to regret that this sci- 
ence had become associated so closely 
with the name of Galvani,who had but 
asmall share in the discoveries, com- 
pared with Volta, to whom we are in- 
debted for the galvanic, or rather the 
Voltaic pileand battery. Volta, how- 
eyer, confined himself to effects purely 
electrical, whereas the great object of 
this department of knowledge was im- 
portant, almost entirely as it was con- 
nected with chemical phenomena, 
Hence he assumed the title for his lec» 
tures of electrico-chemical. He next 
described the magnitude and extent 
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of the apparatus which he should have 
the pleasure of exhibiting in the course 
of his lectures, which not only ex- 
ceeded every thing of the kind yet 
produced, but from which he antici- 
pated very brilliant discoveries in 
addition to those already made public. 
It had been long known, Mr. Davy 
observed, that certain bodies were 
capable of exhibiting electrical phe- 
nomena, under circumstances of ex- 
citation, but it was only last year dis- 
covered, that many substances in their 
natural state, and without any degree 
of friction or excitation, would ac- 
tually exhibit the signs of negative 
and positive electricity. Here he'evi- 
dently referred to his own experi- 
menis, an account of which was laid 
before the Roval Society a few months 
ago. From these experiments, which 
we understand are to be repeated and 
varied in the present course, it appears 
that some metals, as zinc, are naturally 
in a state to exhibit the effects of posi- 
tive electricity; that others, as silver, 
are always negative; that acids are 
always positive, and alkalis negative. 
Hence he conjectures, that the che- 
mical affinities of bodies depend on 
their natural state of electricity; -or, 
in other words, that electrical energy 
and chemical aflinity depend on the 
same principle: some being always, 
when in their natural state positively, 
and others negatively electrified, the 
two classes combine in consequence of 
this: that when their natural eléctri- 
city is augmented, their tendency to 
unite is increased, and that this ten- 
dency is destroyed by a contrary me- 
thod. Thus an acid and alkali, having 
opposite electricities, unite most ea- 
gerly: if their degrees of electricity 
are nearly equal in opposite directions, 
they unite with greater force: if those 
degrees of electricity are made by arti- 
ficial means, the bodies combine still 
more eagerly. ‘This theory is con- 
firmed by the fact, likewise. discovered 
by himself, that perfectly neutral salts 
shew no symptoms of either positive 
or negative electricity: and that bo- 
dies, having very strong degrees of 
opposite clectricity, are restored to 
equilibrium with an evolution of heat, 
and even of light and heat, while bo- 
dies exhibit similar appearances, when 
their union is effected by means of 
—_- action. The same theory 
252 
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accounts for the amalgamazation of 
metals; hence the effects produced by 
the union of zinc and copper, and 
zinc and silver, the zinc being posi- 
tive, the copper and silver being nega- 
tive: and it is found that those metals 
adhered most strongly to mercury, 
which charge a condensing electro- 
nieter most highly. The professor next 
described certain substances which 
will conduct only negative electricity, 
as soap; and others which wiil con- 
duct only positive electricity, as flame: 
and he observed, that the state of bo- 
dies with regard to conéraction and er- 
pansion made a decided difference in 
their state of electrization, the former 
giving out negative electricity, and 
the latter positive. 

Mr. Davy rapidly traced the refined 
processes by which matter was ren- 
dered susceptible of change, and finally 

repared for sustaining organic life. 

n discovering these elementary pro- 
cesses, men had frequently imagined 
that they could detect the causes of 
the subsequent changes, developed in 
the animal system, but here a barrier 
was opposed to enquiry. Physiology 
appeared to be the science with which 
man. was least acquainted. He here 
possessed no means of accurate investi- 
gation. Every advance in experi- 
mental science had been marked by 
unsuccessful efforts to discover in 
some vague analogy the mystery of 
existence. When Newton published 
his divine discoveries, a solution of 
every difficulty was anticipated from 
mechanical principles; then an illus- 
tration of the vital functions were 
attempted by the wedge and the screw. 
When pneumatic chemistry first at- 
tracted attention, the mystery of ex- 
istence was fuund in oxygen and hy- 
drogen. The discoveries of Galvani 
had opened a new vein of speculation; 
the springs of life were now supposed 
to lie in the motive powers of a nuscle 
era nerve. These dreams have al- 
ready passed away; other-dreams suc- 
ceed, which shall likewise pass away. 
On this subject human curiosity will 
continue to enquire without ever ar- 
Fiving at the object of investigation 
‘The .aws and operations of living na- 
ture are made known to us by sensible 
phepomena, and by what agencies 
they are performed we shall enquire 
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in vain. ‘* To explore the sources of 
aniinated existence in the world around 
us; to explain them by the processes 
of inorganic matter, is to seek the liv- 
ing among the dead—the masteramong 
his slaves. That which sees is not 
visible; that which feels is not sub- 
mitted to the touch; that which com- 
mands cannot be made subservient to 
investigation.” 

Mr. Davy next expatiated on the 
moral advantages arising from the 
study of nature, and concluded by ob- 
serving, in answer to those who cap- 
tiously ask, ‘* What is the use of these 
inquiries?” That science was not only 
the ornament but the benefactor of 
mankind; in its objects sublime, and 
in its application rendered most salu- 
tary and important, Aithough its use 
was not immediately perceived, it was 
gradually transmitted to, and its in- 
fluence in its effects experienced by 
all like a mountain stream, of which 
the source was known only to the tra- 
veller who had climbed the rocks to 
contemplate a sublime object, and 
which afterwards descending to the 
vallies, in its beneficent course, em- 
bellished and fertilized a whoie dis- 
trict. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 

if As lately held’ its anniversary 

meeting. After electing the pro- 
per officers for the ensuing vear, Mr. 
Good, a distinguished member, dgli- 
vered an extempore oration, being 
a survey of the theory of the general 
structure and physiology of -plants, 
compared with those'of animals; the 
process by which the vegetable matter 
Is coverted into animal matter, so as to 
become the basis of nutriment and 
support; and the mode by which ani- 
mal matter is afterwards reconverted 
into vegetable, so as to complete the 
circle of action, and restore to plants, 
the nutritive benefit antecedently de- 
rived from them. Mr. Good.took a 
comprehensive view of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, which 
pervades the ‘universe, and appears 
through the various and innumerable 
links of the chain of -being. At the 
unanimous request of the society, Mr. 
Good consented to publish the sub- 
stance of his oration. 
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WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY © 
SOCIETY. 
HIS has been established at Edin- 
burgh, and named in honour of 
Werner. Robert Jameson, Esq. F.R.S. 
is president. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Richard_K irwan, Esq. president of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and Professor 


Additions to, and Corrections in, former Obituaries. 
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Werner of Freyberg were elected the 
first honorary members: and, among 
the Foreign members, are the names 
of Professors Karsten and Klaproth of 
Berlin; M. Von Humboldt, M. Von 
Busch, M. F. Mohr, of Stiria; Mz 
Frieslaben of Saxony, &c. 


ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


HE Rev J. Newton, (whose 
death we announced in page 77 of 
our present volume.) ‘This gentleman 
originaily bred to-the sea, and many 
years in the African trade, had long 
rendered himself extremely remark- 
able by his exertions in cultivating his 
mind with learning, and afterwards 
becoming a Clergyman of the Church 
of England, having successfully over- 
come some obstacles at first opposed 
to his ordination. He acknowledged 
a very striking instance of the power 
of habit in an account which he pub- 
lished several years since of his conver- 
sion: that for a long while after he had 
cultivated serious thoughts about re- 
ligion, he never suspected there was 
any thing of moral turpitude in the 
African slave-trade. In 1764 by the 
recommendation of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Mr. Newton became curate 
of Olney, where he became the friend 
and intimate of W. Cowper, Esq. Here 
he continued nearly sixteen years, 
when he was presented to St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-street, by the late 
Johwt Thornton, Esq. 
‘ Mr. Newton was by no means the 
slave or servile flatterer of purse-proud 
wealth; he’ used every opportunity 
that offered to shew how littie he va- 
lued this adventitious distinction. One 
evening having found a bill put up at 
St. Mary Woolnoth, stating “ thata 
young man having come to a consider- 
able fortune, desired the prayers 
ef the congregation that he might be 
preserved from the snares to which it 
exposed him.” Now, if this man said 
Mr. N. had: lost a fortune, the world 
would not have wondered at this, but 
this man has been better taught. 
Another time coming out of his 
church on a Wednesday, a lady 
stopped him on the steps and said, 
“The ticket, of which I held a quarter, 
isdrawa a prize of teu thousand pounds 


' 


—I know you will congratulate me on 
the occasion.” ‘* Madam,” said he, 
“as fora friend under temptation, I 
will endeavour to pray for you.” There 
was much pith and weight in the ob- 
servations which Mr. Newton was in 
the habit of making. He once re- 
marked, ‘I see in this world two heaps 
of human happiness and misery; now 
if L can take but the smallest bit from 
one heap and add jt to the other, I 
carry apoint. If,as Igo home, a child 
has dropped a halfpenny, and if, by 
giving it another, I can wipe away its 
tears, I feel 1 have done something: I 
should be glad indeed to do greater 
things, but I will not neglect this.” 
Unlike many that are called evangeli- 
cal preachers, the Rev. Mr. Cecil, whe 
has published some anecdotes of Mr._ 
Newton, observes, “* He had formerly 
taken much pains in composing writ- 
ten sermons, and even latterly [ have 
known him when he thought it neces- 
sary, produce admirable plans for the 
pulpit. Lown I thought his judgment 
deficient in not deeming such pre- 
patation necessary at ad/times. I have 
sat in pain when he has spoken un- 
guardedly in this way before young 
ministers, who with slight degrees of 
his information and experience would 
draw encouragement to ascend the 
pulpit with but little previous study 
of their subject. A minister is bound 
to improve his own talent to the ut- 
most of his power. He is not to cover 
his sloth, his love of company, or his 
disposition to attend a wealthy patron, 
with the pretence of depending entirely 
on divine influence.” What was the 
most extraordinary in Mr. Newton, he 
continued his usual course of preach- 
ing at his own church, after he was 
fourscore years of age, and that wher 
he could no longer see to read his text. 
His memory and his voice sometimes 
failed him, and yet he was no where 
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more lively or recollected than in the had been irregular; and he was ob. 
pulpit. It seems also that he did not viously more indebted to the powerful 
sanction the idea complained of among efforts of his own vigorous intellect, 
a certain descrij:tion of preachers, of than to care or cultivation. Accus- 
beings ved by farrta alone, as he made toined to task himself, in his own mind 
it a point to preach every first Sunday he had found the master, the lecturer, 
evening in the month upon redaiice and the college. He watched for in- 
duties. It was also one of his sayings, struction: he never suffered an op- 
“‘ that a chiistian should never piead portunity of acquiring information to 
spirituality for being a sioven, if he be escape: and the habits of vigilance 
but a shoe-cleaner, he should be the and accuracy which insénsibly he was 
best in the parish.” thus led to form, were more valuable 
than any he could have drawn from 
The Rev.Georce Grecory, D.D. academic rule: or scholastic discipline. 
( whose death we noticed in page 261 of — In 1782, on his removal to London, 
our last) traced his origin to a very he was appointed curate of Cripple- 
respectable family derived from Scot- gate. Three years after, he became 
Jand. The branch of which he was a better known by the publication ofa 
descendant settled in Ireland. His volumeof Essays. Thesuccess of this 
father, who was an elegant scholar, work occasioned a demand for two 
was in the church, but obtained no subsequent editions. In addition to 
higher preferment than the living of his literary reputation, Dr. Gregory 
Endermine, and the dignity of pre- now attained, in his clerical funetions, 
bendary of Ferns. Hedied when the celebrity. From_ this popularity, 
subject. of these memoirs was but though he derived little emolument, 
Gacice years of age. In consequence he could not, on some occasions, fail 
of this event, his mother, who was a to receive heart-felt pleasure. The 
native of Lancashire removed to Li- curacy of Cripplegate, in consequence 
verpool, where she placed her son in of the heavy duties attached to it, he 
a school, which was superintended by had been compelled to resign; but, in 
an excellent mathematician, whose 1785, he was recalled to this church, 
name was Holden. Under him his by the earnes' wishes of his congrega- 
progress was commensurate. with his tion, who unanimously elected him 
diligence, and such was his ardour, their morning preacher. At the same 
that he often dedicated to study two- time he officiated at St. Luke's Bo- 
thirds of his time. His indefatigable tolph-lane; delivered lectures at the 
spirit provoked the emulation of his Asylum, and weekly lectures at St. 
schoolfellows, and extorted the praises Antholin’s. In 1789 he published his 
of his master; but his mother, who Translation of Louth’s Lectures on 
had hoped to direct his views to trade, the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 
was scarcely consoled by his brilliant In 1789, shortly after his marriage 
success for the failure of her expecta- with Miss Nunnes, Dr. Gregory can- 
tions., Convinced at length of his vassed for the office of Chaplain te 
invincible repugnance to her plan, the Asylum, which he lost by one vote, 
she cheerfully acquiesced in his choice More trom the too sanguine confidence 
of the clerical profession, which ap- of bis friends, than from want of sup- 
peared to him most congenial to his port. In the evening of the same day, 
literary pursuits. He was not, how- with that dignified self possession 
ever, too much absorbed by the classics Which never forsook him, he preached 
to overlook the importance of other at St. Antholin’s, extempore, from the 
sources of improvement. He passed text, “* Put thy trust in the Lord, and 
two years in Edinburgh, where he he shall yet give thee the desires of 
made the mathematical and physical thine heart.” A volume of sermons, 
sciences his great object of attainment. previously published by him, was re- 
On his return to Liverpool he took edited this year; also the life of Chat- 
orders; and in 1778 was ordained to terton, for whose fate he felt the most 
the curacy of Liverpool, the laborious sincere commiseration. The union 
duties of which he continued to per- of penury and genius was ever the ob- 
form as long as he resided in that place. ject of his tenderest compassion, and 
His education, though not desultory indigent merit never failed to engage 
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his friendship. The four following Although he had not long passed the 
years formed the miost active part of meridian of life, he was insensibly 
his life. He conducted a critical work sinking into decay: his health, though 
of deserved celebrity, and was con- delicate, after breaking a blood-vesse} 
nected with several publications of iw his lungs did not manifest any 
various kinds, Yet amidst all these alarming symptoms, yet so silent and 
¢ares and avocations, he published a so insidious was the approach of death, 
volume of Sermons, his Church His- that till within a month of his dissolu- 
tory, a New Translation of Telema- tion, no danger was apprehended.— 
chus, and. the Economy of Nature. Even then, when the agonizing sus- 
This work, the design of which is hap- picion was excited, the cloud seemed 
pily displayed by its title, might have to pass over: his family and friends 
been suggested to’ his mind by two were persuaded of his returning health, 
French books, the Spectacle de /a Na- and he himself felt so much better, as 
ture, and the Contemplations de la Na- to be able to resume his sacred duty, 
ture; but these authors, independent which he had reluctantly ceased to 
of the errors which are now to be de- perform for two previous Sundays. 
tected in them, are too much encum- But this gleam of sunshine served only 
bered with sentiment and description, to render the approaching night more 
to be capable of affording solid in- dark; the medical gentleman who at- 
struction. Science is founded on ab- tended him, attributed bis disease not 
stract truth: nor is the imaginatiun to any particular malady, but to an 
the medium through which its princi- entire dissolution of the machine.— 
ples should be conveyed to the mind, Every part at once refused to perform 

The Economy of Nature was in- its functions. Medicines were pre- 
tended to supply the elemental parts of scribed, and remedies administered, 
physical science. Its success was such, in vain; and his sorrowing family and 
that a third edition of it was published friends have at least the consolation of 
in 1804. In that year, through the believing that it wasastroke no human 
interest of Mr. Addington, now Lord art could avert. He expired on the 


Sidmouth, Dr. Gregory was presented evening of Saturday, the 12th of 
by his Majesty to the living of West March, and was buried in his paro- 


Ham, in Essex. Previous to this, va- chial church of West Hain, on Mon- 
vious marks of literary distinction had day the 2ist. 
been conferred on him; honours ‘To his family and friends his loss is 
which bestow not reputation, but at- irreparable; and a dreary blank will 
tach to it;. and are valuable only as long be felt in the place of his resi- 
they attest the respect which public dence, where he was generally re- 
opinion pays-to acknowledged merit. spected and beloved. Dr. Gregory 
He had previously obtained from-the had always possessed talents for the 
Bishop of London, asmall Prebendary pulpit; but it was perhaps, more by 
iv the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, which his unaffected earnestness, and the 
he resigned on being preferzed to tbe fervourof bis own devotion, thau even 
rectory of Stapleford, in Herts, by the the persuasive tones of his voice, that 
same hand. he drew to him the hearts of his 
The Encyclopedia, of which Dr, hearers. He often preached extem- 
Grogory was the conductor, exhibits pore, a practice both easy aud familiar 
the largest mass of knowledge in the to him, from the copiousness of his 
most portable form, of any extant; an language, and an habitual promptitude 
advantage which it has derived from inselection and arrangement. Wien 
his luminous arrangement, the acute- he entered the pulpit, the composed 
ness of his discrimination, and the seriousness of his aspect, the mild se- 
rectitude of his judgment. On dis- dateness of his demeanour, impressed 
missing this task, he employed himself ‘on his audience an involuntary feeling 
in revising and correcting a volume of of reverence and solemnity. His enun- 
Lectures on Chemistry, His next la- ciation was slow and clear: his periods 


bour was the revision of two volumes 
of Letters on Literature and ‘Taste, 
which are now in the press: but this 
labour was destined to be ‘his /ast.— 


were musical, but not always sufh- 
ciently varied. ‘There was in his look 
and manner an expression of sincerity, 
of deep interest, and intense solici- 
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tude, of zeal abstracted from vehe- 
mence, which attested his own con- 


viction of the sacred truths he should 


inculcate, and irresistibly enforced on 
every mind, a disposition to religious 
meditation; his discourses were gene- 
rally plain and practical; he depre- 
cated controversy, convinced that the 
proper object of a christian teacher 
was, hot co rouse the understanding, 
but to touch the heart. 

He had projected various works, 
some of which would have possessed 
sufficient dignity to engage all his 
powers of mind. In the earlier part 
of life, his taste had been sacrificed to 
views of usefulness and independence. 
He had often written when he must 
have had to combat with repugnance, 
and to force on himself the conviction 
that circumstan:es controul choice. 
The time was now arrived when he 
might be permitted to write for him- 
self; to render his pen the delight and 
honour of his decliningyears ; but all 
these hopes vanished in a moment. 
From the commencement of his illness, 
he was impressed with a presage of his 
fate; and submitted to it with manly 
fortitude, and placid resignation. His 
death was that of the christian, who 
cheerfully surrenders this mortal be- 
ing with the assured hope of an im- 
mortal existence. His moderation 
and other virtues will long survive 
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him; as his attachments were chiefly 
among the liberal and literary. His 
intimacy with the late Gilbert Wake- 
field is attested by the correspondence 
between them, published in the Me- 
moirs of that eminent scholar In con. 
junction with him, Mr. Roscoe, and 
other congenial spirits, Dr. Gregory 
had the merit of publicly exposing the 
cruelty and injustice of the slave trade, 
in Liverpool, the centre and citadel 
of that traffic. 

In his politics, the Doctor was for 
many years a Whig; and from the 
ey ee of that party, he had 
noped for preferment. Disappoint- 
ment at length directed his views to 
another quarter. He was for several 
years the Conductor of the New An- 
nual Register, on principles opposite 
to that published by Mr. Dodsley, 
which during the administration of 
Mr. Addington, he had his reasons for 
changing to a ministerial work; a 
circumstance by which it is supposed 
he obtained the Vicarage of West 
Ham. Some other periodical publi- 
cations of less volume than the Annual 
Register had their reasons about this 
time for taking the ministerial side of 
the question, of course they have since 
been open advocates for the war, or 
remain dumb, whenever the rights of 
the people are in agitation. 
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in Hand, Xe. xe. 


R. PaRKINSON proposes to pub- 
lish the second volume of his 


N 


Organic Remains of a former World, 


in the beginning of June. It will 
contain twenty plates, in which are 
figured nearly two hundred different 
fossils, coloured from nature; among 
which are the mineralized remains of 
upwards of twenty species of the en- 
crinus: the greater number of which 
fossils are to be found in tis island. 
Almost every Tourist in Wales has 
found either the inconvenience of 
conveying and referring to many vo- 
lumes, or the want of information in 
asingle work when the track of the 
author has been deviated from. G. 
Nicholson, of Poughuill, near Lud 
low, announces that he bas attempted 
te evercome these obstacles by a new 


publication, which is in considerable 
forwa:dness at the press, called “ The 
Cambrian Travellers Guide and 
Pocket Companion,” contaising the 
collected information of the most au- 
thentic writers relating to the princi- 
pality, and parts of the adjoinin 

counties of England; augmented wit 

considerable original additions, the 
result of various excursions. The 
work is arranged under numerous 
heads of cities, towns, villages, inns, 
bridges, castles, palaces, mansions, 
abbeys, churches, mountains rocks, 
islets, waterfalls, ferries, passes, &c. 
in alphabetic order: with descriptions 
of what is remarkable in the interyen- 
ing spaces, in every direction, as soli- 
tary houses, forts, encampiments, walls, 
ancient roads, caverns, rivers, aque- 
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Ay ducts, fields of battle, cromlechs, car- 
kes neths, tumuli, pillars, druidic circles, 
ce works of iron, copper, tin, and pot- 
fe« teries. The distances are given, and 
ons by what tourists pursued, so as to 
vad preserve the distinct routes of Aikin, 
ory Barber, Bingley, Coxe, Donovan, 
the Evans, Hutton, Malkin, Pennant, 
ide Skrine, Warner, and Wyndham, ona 
del peculiar plan. The whoie is inter- 
spersed with historic and biographic 
for notices; with natural history, botany, 
the mineralogy, agriculture, and remarks 
had on the manners and customs of the 
site inhabitants. It is printing in a middle 
s to sized 8.0. in doubie columns, so as to 
eral include a mass of interesting particu- 
An- lars in a smiali compass. 
osite Mr. William Savage proposes to 
slev publish by Subscription, a View of the 
aa elegant Gothic Remains of the East 
3 for End of Howden Church, in the East 
k: a Riding of the County of York, the 
saned Drawing by Webster, from a Sketch 
West made im 1796. It will be engrayed iu 
ubli- Aqua Tinta by Lewis, and coloured to 
anual imitate the Drawing. The size will 
- this be 18 inches by 14. : 
de of The Rev. Johnson Grant, A.M. is 
since preparing for publication A Summary 
nb, 0 of the History of the English Church, 
nts of with an account of the Sects which 
have separated from it, and answers 
to the tenets of each. To this 
work the premium given by the Soci- 
, ety of St. Davids for promoting Chris- 
43 tian knowledge and Church union, 
was adjudged. - 
A volume of Shakspeare’s Apho- 
erable risms will shortly appear, collected by 
. Th Mrs. Loft, and enlarged by Mr. Capel 
, Loft, with notes, a preface and index. 
e and The Fisher's Boy, a poetical work, 
oS the ov the plan of the Farmer's Boy, will 
ost ae shortly be published. 
eee we Mr. Francis Bailey has in the press 
"ee an Analytical Treatise on the doctrine 
ed wit of Interest and Annuities, containing 
ns, the several new and useful tables on the 
babes subject, with their various applications 
gt to different questions in Finance. 
» et A Gentleman of Edinburgh pro- 
ansio’ss poses publishing an original work on 
| rocks, Political Economy, and an enquiry 
vipt be into the extent and stability of National 
ri 






Resources. His object is thesame ve _ 
of Mr, Spence, to prove that the de- 
cay of commerce will not be attended 
with the consequences expected. 
Univensat Mae. Vos, IX. 
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of local circumstances in the 
tion of disease, and fully details a ge- 
neral plan of medical police. 
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‘Mr. Fenton, who some time ago 
announced his intention of publishing 
an Historical Tour through the County 
of Pembroke, and who is known to 
have been long engaged in collecting 
materials for it, is now proceeding with 
that work, and will shortly put it to 
press. It will be embellished with a 
variety of engravings, from drawings 
by Sir Richard Hoare. Mr. Fenton 
intends this work as a part of a general 
description of South Wales, which he 
hopes to be able to complete, to form 
a companion to Mr. Pennant’'s account 
of North Wales. [tis also Mr. Fenton's 
design to publish about the same time 
with his account of Pembrokeshire, a 
new and enlarged edition, in three 
volumes quarto, of Mr. Peuvnant’s 
work. With this view he means to go 
over the ground which Pennant tra- 
velled, to collect what materials may 
have escaped the researches of his. 
predecessor, and to explore other 
districts of North Wales which Mn 
Pennant did not visit. In,this excur- 
sion he will be accompanied by Sir 
Richard Hoare, who has volunteered 
his services to supply what drawings 
may be deemed desirable, and to 
superinténd the engraving of them. 
Other drawings will also be given from 
the collection of Mr. Pennant. 

The two first volumes of Monstralet, 


translated by Mr. Johnes, and printing 
at the Hafod press, are nearly ready, 
a will 

the 


probably be shortly given to 
ublic. The remaining volumes 
will be finished with all possible expe- 
dition, 


Mr. Robertson author of the Prac- 


tical Treatise on Gleet, Leucorrhea, 
and obstinate Sores, is preparing a 
work on the Diseases of Edinburgh, 
in which the source of the permanent, 
or regularly recuriing diseases are 
pointed out, the method of cure, &c, 
ee eee The introduction contains 
a 


lescription of the general influence 
enera- 


The Lifeof Alexander Nowell, Dean 


of St. Pauls, by Mr. Cheerton, is nearly 
ready for the press in one large volume 
8vo. to be embe'lished with three 


portraits from originals never before 
engraved. 


= Joseph Hume has published 
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some remarks on the use of Sulpbur 
as a vermifuge. The mode of apply- 
ing itto veyetables is extremely sim 
ple; itis only to sprinkle sublimed 
sulphur, or what is commonly call.d 
flower of brimstone over the leaves of 
the trée or plant inju:ed by worms or 
in-ects. This may be tied up in a 
piece of muslin or liner, or thrown 
upon the plant through a dredging 
box, a puff,&c. Sulphur thus applied, 
so far from injuring, is congenial to 
trees and plants. Peach trees have 
been found to have been improved 
by it. 

A gentleman has inventéd, a very 

simple and ingenious method by which 
a vessel without any person on board 
may be.directed with very cousidera- 
ble accuracy in a given course. Ap- 
plied to fire-ships it is supposed this 
would be of considerable utility. The 
model used in the first experiments 
which gave. complete satisfaction has 
been seen at No. 124, Mount-street, 
Berkelev-square. 
* A copy of Opie’s well-known paint- 
ing of Belisarius, executed by Ms. W. 
Cantrill, the Marquis of staftord’s 
porter, was lately disposed of. It is 
an accurate representation of the fine 
original, and does infinite credit to 
this self-taught artist. The head of 
the neglected veteian, and tie boy 
who holds the helmet for the donations 
of the passengeis, are peculiarly well 
painted, and exhibit touches ofa very 
superior kind. itis impossible to view 
the picture, and at the same" time to 
consider the circumsiances and situa- 
tion of the artis:, without much interest 
and adm ration. 

We know of no publication that 
contains more iufo: mation on the sub- 
ject, or is better ad..pted fon gentlemen 
going to the East Indies, than “‘ John- 
Son's Oriental Voyager” (just published 
by J. Asperne, Cornhill, — price 
10s.6d.). This volume forms a code of 
instruction for young adventurers, 
who, it is well known, are often or- 
dered out to India without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the country, and 
also at a time when they cannot pos- 
sibly furnish themselves with books 
containing the necessary information; 
in fact, the author's sole object is to 
furnish a useful companion on his first 
visit to the Oriental World, and the 
meaus of preserving of health in hot 
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cliniates, and preventing those ruinous 
consequences that result from intem- 
perance, &c, &c. 
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Germany. 


A new method of taking Stains oui of 
Linen.—Instead of lemon-juice, M. 
~chnee, author of a Gern.an Journal, 
has given another more economical 
receipt, in the use of aquafortis. One 
or two drops are sufficient for taking 
out ala‘ ge spot of ink without damag- 
ing the linen: it is only necessary 
previously to moisten the spot with 
water, and to rinse it afterwards in 
water also. 

A mastic, or composition for resist- 
ing the action of fire and water is thus 
described in the Foreign Jcurnals, 
Take balfa pint of milk, mix it with 
the same quantity of vinegar. Wien 
the milk is curdled, separate the curds 
from the whey, and mix them with 
the whites qf four or five eggs well 
beaten up; then add quick-lime passed 
through a sieve, and make the whole 
intoa thick paste. With this com- 
position, it is added, M. Skogo, a 
merchant of Carlsc:one, closed a crack 
in the bottom of a large iron cauldion, 
in which he has frequently boiled pitch 
for these five years past, without apy 
necessity for further repairs. 

The Low Countries. 

The present state of the Catholie 
Religion in this once fruitful quarter 
of Europe is remarkably striking. No 
step whatever can now be taken by 
the bishop, nor even a curate appuinted, 
without the approbation of the Em- 
peror,Napoleon. ‘The salaries awarded 
since the concordat, are poorly paid 
or notat all. The present servants of 
the altar have but wretched prospects 
of worldiy gain.- Many of the go 
through a whole service for twenty 
pence. Saints days are the only occa- 
sious for any thing. like outward shew. 
As these patrons are supposed to pre- 
side over streets, alleys, &c, the lower 
orders, on the anniversary of their 
Saint, dress up an altar to his name, 
and invite their friends to partake ot 
their meriment. “be money they get 
on this occasion is spent in some pot- 
house, or upoa “some neighbouring 
gieen. No convents are allowed at 
present, Many.ot the priests and puns 
whom .the. prefects: found capable of 
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educating youth, have had convents 
given them free of reut, on the promise 
of teaching poor children, gratis.. At 
the dissolution of those convents, pens 
sions from two to five hundred tivres 
were allowed ; but these too are gene- 
rally ill paid or not paid at all. All 
the charitable institulions have been 
formed anew since the reign of Bona- 
parte, and are now upon a most re- 
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spectalble footing,’ The hospitals are » 
large and well supported; Gne for the 
civil, and another for the military de- 
partment, in évery town.. Many of 
these.are now held in the old abbeys, 
&e. There is also a public workhouse 
in every town, to. employ, the.. poor, 
There are likewise several foundling — 
hespitals. os ey i 


oj -g 4 
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CARCELY had the nations of Eu- 
rope recovered from the surprise 

at seeing a royal family expatriate 
itself, and try its fortunes in distant 
regions, when a new phenomenon ex- 
cited fresh alarms in the already suf- 
ficiently terrified cabinets of the con- 
tinent. The court of Portugal had left 
the country without striking a blow, 
or even attempting to strike a blow at 
the invading enemy. The world, per- 
haps, has never before been witness 
toasimilar transaction. That court 
had indeed been for some time fribu- 
tary to a greater power; but no reason 


had transpired, why it should not con- 
tinue to possess the remains of great- 
ness, and enjoy the splendours of roy- 


alty. But after many struggles, it had 
_ the resolution to try its fortune in a 
new region, and fo leave the country 
to be governed by a different order of 
men, whese dominion could not pos- 
sibly be so irksome toa well-thinking 
mind, as that of a priest-ridden cabi- 
net. We still are to learn, how the 
emigrants have been received in the 
Brazils, aud with what tempers they 
have landed. It is to be hoped, that 
the Brasilians have no poets among 
them to emulate the strains of those in 
the mother country: for a very popu- 
lar sonnet is now in circulation in 
Lisbon, which addresses the winds 
and the waves, in a very sublime man- 
ner, to waft over and support securely 
their precious burdens; and concludes 
with an animated chorus, that the 
country, being now relieved from this 
burden, heartily prays, that it may be 
for ever kept on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

What a wonderful lesson might not 
this emigration of asovereign be made, 
if royal ears would only listen to its 
instructions.. But it is curious, that 


on the continent of Europe, it does ~ 


not appear, that any one: court*has 
been benefited by the French revo- 
lution. Not any of them paid thé least 
attention to the reform of abuses: 
every one was determined, as if by 
fatal infatuation, to go on in‘the same 
career, and to sink, whenever the 
overwhelming hand of power should 
determine to inflict the sentence.— 
Spain was once the most warlike and 
flourishing country in Europe; and 
‘Madrid boasted of keeping within its 
walls a captive king of France. That - 
king fought bravely before he was 
taken. How is the scene now changed! 
A sovereign of France is perhaps at 
this moment within the walls of Ma- 
drid, dictating laws to the kingdom of 
Spain. And how did he obtain this 
pre-eminence? Did he enter the ca- 
pital after many a well-fought battle ; 
and is the wreath of victory on his 
brows? No:—His troops marched 
into the kingdom, and took the posts 
assigned, to them, as leisurely as our 
regiments are moved from one bar- 
rack to another in the time of the pro- 
foundest peace. The sovereign of 
France follows at his leisure: and the 
nation of Spain look’ on with the ut- 
most indifference; and not an arm is 
raised to oppose this extraordinary 
revolution. 

In what a state has been then the Spa- 
nish cabinet! How they have been 
sleeping at their posts! Had they no 
feeling for their country—no presen- 
timent of approaching evils? It ap- 
pears, that they were not all asleep; 
not all infatuated: but distraction 
reigned in their councils, and on 4 
were incapable of proposing suc 
measures, or were too well assured 
how little reliance could be placed on 
the \ to embrace the propér. 

21s 
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‘means of saving their honour, their 
lives, and their property. All that 
has hitherto transpired tends to prove, 
that the Prince of the Peace was justly 
alarmed for his own safety, and for 
that of the king. Whatever may have 
been his faults, and however so little 
he may have deserved of his country; 
still he seems to have remained at- 
tached to his master, and witling to 
aid in preserving him from ignominy 
and contempt. His. plan seems to 
have been to transport the king and 
family, and himself, to the Spanish 
dominions in South America; there 
to imitate ‘he Portuguese, in founding 
anew kingdom. But his measures 
were not well planned ; or the monarch 
perhaps was wavering. The council 
discovered them: placed a bar against 
the king's departure: the Prince of 
the Peace was deprived of his power 
and influence, and has escaped, whe- 
ther out of the reach of the French or 
not, will soon be known: and perhaps 
he may expect security even from 
that quarter. 

In this situation, the king can have 
no one to relyon. He must await 
whatever is destined for him in the 
mind of the lord paramount of Eu- 
rope; who, perhaps, wished in his 
heart that the king might have effected 
his escape. The presence of the latter 
must be an impediment to the designs 
of the French sovereign, however 
small that impediment may be; and, 
if he had effected his escape, there is 
reason to believe, that he could not so 
easily place himself on the throne in 
his Spanish dominions in South Ame- 
rica, as his neighbour of Portugal has 
done in the Brasils, Bonaparte was 
probably aware of the attempt; 
and there is some _ xyround’ for 
the supposition, that the Rochefort 
squadron, which has escaped our vigi- 
lance, is now near to its destined port 
‘on the other side of the Atlantic.— 
Whilst Bonaparte is arranging the 
affairs of Old Spain, his generals will 
be performing the same task in Spa- 
nish America, whether they take their 
stand in the regions of Peru, or in the 
country near Mexico. If the Roche- 
fort squadron has really not passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, we 
cannot suppose them to have taken 
any other track than towards Spanish 
America. By going round the Care 
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Horn, they will be entirely out of the 
way of our cruizers; and they may 
safely pursue any measures in Peru, 
where the French name stands as high, 
as the Enzlish name, since the cala- 
mitous affair at Buenos Ayres, is de- 
based. If it steers its course to Mexico, 
there is danger of meeting one of our 
squadrons in the West Indies, which 
would render the scheme abortive: 
but should it reach the bay of Mexico, 
then that part of the Spanish domi- 
nions will be revolutionised. In either 
case, we mzy look upon the power of 
the king of Spain as gone; or, if he is 
permitted to retain any, it will be only 
in such portions, and in such places, 
as satisfies his conqueror. 

Surely these are very extraordinary 
events. A few preceding years have 
exhibited France overawing its adver- 
saries by dint of arms. The whole 
continent was armed against her; and 
Great Britain was looked up to as the 
grand instrument of the deliverance 
of Europe. The power of France 
overcame all opposition: but still it 
might have been expected that the 
efforts of Great Britain would have 
preserved her at least some partisans, 
even in the countries which were 
compelled to submit to superior force 
and discipline. Two unfortunate mea- 
sures, nearly at the same time, have 
contributed to destroy all the influence 
which this country might have pos- 
sessed. These were the disastrous ex- 
peditions at Copenhagen and Buenos 
Ayres: in the one, our arms gained 
no honour; in the other, they were 
covered with disgrace. These two 
ill-advised measures have given Bona- 
parte such a preponderance on the 
continent, that nothing seems likely 
to resist him: and, with the: appro- 


‘bation of the people, he every where 


changes the form of the governments, 
and presents a novel power, whieh 
cannot be put down, till the great end, 
for which it was raised, has been ac- 
complished. . 

We cannot, as yet, tell what he will 
do in Spain. What his generals have 
done in Portugal, may lead to a suf- 
ficient conjecture on the fuftire acts 
of their master. Junot is cleating the 
temples of Portugal of the impious 
objects of that country’s idviatry.— 
Avarice may be the motive for secur- 
ing the graven images of gold and 
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silver; contempt overthrows the idols 
of wood and brass. Aw answer, given 
toa mass of cheating priests on a fa- 
yourite idol, may serve as a specimen 
of the state of that country. If the 
image, he said, is of wood, fling it in- 
to the Tagus; if it is of brass, break it 
into pieces; if it is of silver or gold, I 
must have it. 

Whatever contempt the general 
may cast upon the idels of the coun- 
try, or however bare he may strip the 
churches, we cannot feel any regret at 
these acts. We rejoice, however, 
that t.e distresses of the inhabitants 
are not so great as they were first re- 

resented to be. A scarcity prevails, 
But they are far from experiencing the 
horrors of famine; and the French, 
with their usual activity, are planning 
and executing new improvements, 
which will be greatly for the advan- 
tage of Lisbon,and which the old court 
would never have had the spi: it to un- 
dertake. We hope in our next 
to be able to declare with cer- 
tainty that the inquisition no longer 
exists in Spain and Portugal; that 
that abominably wicked tribunal’ is 
destroyed, and that complete religious 
liberty is restored in two extensive 
countries, where it had been com- 
pletely annihilated. Such an event 
will more than compensate for all tte 
transient ills which may be occasioned 
by the exactions and contributions of 
the French; for, as much as the mind 
is superior to the body, so much is r.- 
ligious superior to civil liberty. 

Bonaparte, wherever he has gone, 
has proclaimed the principles of reli- 
gious liberty, and itis firmly, it is said, 
established in France. Yet still there 
are religions paid by the state, namely, 
thePapist, the Lutheran, theCalvinist, 
and the Jewish; and the decree fixing 
the salaries of the Rabbis, which very 
lately appeared, is one of the singula- 

tities of the present times. This de- 
cree, with that on education, proves, 
the French Emperor, while he is re- 
gulating the concerns of foreign na- 
tions, is not inattentive to the concerns 
of h.s own; and that he is determined 
that his reign shali form a new era in 
the opinions of Europe. Gis code of 
education is published; but we have 
not had the whole completely before 
us. From the imperfectoutline which 
we have scen, the teachers will be un- 
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der the inspection of the civil power; 
which will also regulate the <tudies o 
all the pupils in the public seminaries 
of education, whether schvols, col- 
leges, or universitics. The cloven 
foot of the priesthood appears too 
mucb in it; and, as the Popish reli- 
gion is the chief of the established 
ones, its catechism, modified by Bo- 
nayarte, is an indispensable one in 
every seminary. ‘This has excited the 
indignation of some of our newspa- 
pers ; as if the catechism of the church 
of England was not crammed down | 
the throat# of the greater part of the 
young children of England, and it 
assuredly is more obscure than that 
of Bonaparte, and contains very near- 
ly the same doctrines. In the House 
of Commons the wicked catechism, 
used in the Protestant schools of lre- 
land, has been properly brought for- 
ward for public notice and public re- 
probation: and there is nothing in 
onaparte’s code of education, which 
can excite so much horror and dis- 
gust. It is one thing, however, to 
make laws, and another to execute 
them. The revolution of France has 
given such a turn to the minds of the 
people, that, though various doctrines 
may be inserted into catechisms, they 
will have very little weight with those 
who have arrived at years of discre- 
tion, any more than the absurd jargon 
in the English catechism about the 
sacraments has upon any one who 
has forgotten his rattle. 


Bonaparte has not only established 
the Jewish religion in France, but he 
has gone a step farther in his endea- 
vours to bring that persecuted people 


into political consequence. He has 
made them subject to the conscrip- 
tion, and Jewish regiments will be- 
formed. A nation that has been near- 
ly eighteen hundred years separated 
froin the use of arms, cannot be sup- 
posed to make at first very good sol- 
diers, but Bonaparte has evinced such 
talents in every thing that he has un- 
dertaken, that this improbable object 
may be obtained by him without dif- 
ficulty. The Jews were formerly very 
good soldiers. It may be necessar 

that the restoration of military disci- 
pline should be one of the previcns 
means for their restoration to the land 
of their forefathers, where it may re- 
quire military talents, after they have 
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rebuilt their cities, to keep possession 
of them. The code, which relates to 
the Jews, is by no means flattering to 
their presert moral character, and it 
is rather an experiment thn a fixed 
law. If after a certain time the Jews 
prove themselves to be worthy of their 
newly-acquired privileges, they are to 
be completely assimilated with the rest 
of the French nation, and to retain no 
other di’ erence than what arises from 
their own voluntary choice in the ex- 
ercise of their religious duties, 

The changes in Cermany are not 
completed. The King of @russia has 
suffered farther defalcation, and has 
surrendered to the King of Saxony, 
Upper Silesia. The Kinz of West 
phaiia’s territory is enlarged by a great 
portion of Hesse Cassel. There is a 
report, that he may not long retain 
this kingdom, but being transplonted 
into a more genia! region may, with 
the Queen of Etruria, enjoy the 
throne of Portugal. Surely, in all 


these changes, a space is left for Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, and he may hereafter 
possess royal honours in Spain. W ith- 
eut him the emperor himself would 


not have arrived at his present station. 
The King of Holland seems to be very 
tranquil, and the old republicans are 
become exceilent rovalists. - French 
troops have been marched in great 
numbeis through Holstein, and pre- 

arations are making by them and the 
Danes, for the great scene ofaction in 
the North. 

The fate of Sweden is not vet ascer- 
tained. Our last report mentioned the 
entrance of the Russian troops into 
Swedish Finland. The progress of 
them, frem the imperfect means of 
communication, is doubtful; by some, 
it is said, that they have niet with no 
resistance, by others, that the Swedish 
troops can hold out till they receive 
supplies by sea from Sweden. These 
supplies cannot come for some time. 
The sea must be cleared of its ice, and 
the same advantage will transport Rus- 
vian troops into Sweden. But proba- 
bly it is the intention of the Russians, 
if they can master the Swedes in Fin- 
land, to march round by Tornea, and 
invade Proper Sweden, from the 
north. The march is not very great, 
and the troops, when in Finland, can 
be easily supplied with ne-essaries 
from Russia. 
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war, and Sweden has published: its 
counter-manifestos against both pow. 
ers. Such writings may amuse the 
cabinets which issue them, but from 
the abuse of |l:nguage, too frequently 
in these papers, little attention is paid 
to them by the public. The simple 
plain matter of fact is, that the King of 
Sweden will not enter into the views 
of Russia, Denmark, and France; he 
cannot so easily forget the principles 
which led him into his chivalrous at- 
tack on France: and not content with 
the loss of Pomerania, he is resolved 
to try the zeal of his subjects-in the 
defence of his capital. \ 
It is not easy to say what wilt be the 
result of this war. The Swedes are 
brave, and they are capable of making 
a firm resistance. The king has or- 
dered out aconscription ofall between 
the ages of 18 and 35. The question 
is, whether he has officers to discipline 
them. Wekuow very well what gives 
energy to the French conscripts. The 
moment they have taken up the mus: 
quet, thé field of honour is open to 
them, and they are sure of rising ac- 
cording to their merit. All the offi: 
cers are chosen from the ranks by gra- 
dations, and thus every man has a spi- 
rit infused into him which is wanting 
in all the other armies of Europe. We 
ktiow not also what sort of generals are 
in Sweden. What we have seen of 
the King of Sweden, and his troops 
in Germany, does not raise in us 
very high ideas of their military ta- 
lents. It is said that the people come 
with ardour into the king's measures. 
Time will prove this. His courage 
will be tried in the north and south, 
and the French, if ence landed, will 
not be slow in their moves, Bona- 
parte can bring his conscripts into the 
field, after three weeks training; we 
suspect that the Swedes have not 
so great alacrity. They have, how 
ever, a country to fight for, and so 
had the Prussians and Austrians, yet 
these nations made no resistance when 
the regular troops were built. There 
must be a firm and decided interest 
which connects the king and.the pea- 
sant, for the latter to fight heartily itf 
defence of the former. Whether such 
an interest is felt-in Sweden we can- 
not tell, but it will:be-seen withina 
very short tine after the French have- 


enmark has declared landed in the country. 
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The King of Denmark enters com- 
pletely. into the views of the French. 
His manifesto does not make out a 
very good case against the Swedes, but 
as he cannot look upon them other- 
wise than as abettors in the horrid out- 
rage against his capital, some little re- 
sentinent might beexpected from him. 
It is said that he-is to send eight thou 
sand of jhis sea.:en to man the French 
ships, and that they are willing to go 
overland to the Fiench ports. This 
will be a great gain to Bonaparte, and 
when he has settled the a‘tairs of Swe 
den, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, he 
may probably make use of thei to 
our great disadvantage. Sicily has 
noi yet lost its Bourbon king; it can- 
net be long before he ceases to reign ; 
and it is unfortunate that we.did not 
take better measures for the security 
of the island. 

The Americans are still at peace 
with us. The embargo continues. 
Our vessels that went after the Roch- 
fort squadron are said to have looked 
into the Chesapeak, but found the or- 
ders, not to supply us with provision, 
rigidly enforced. . Those vessels made 
along and unsuccessful cruise after 
the enemy. In the West Indies we 
have taken a small island from the 
French, of no great consequence; but 
it affords us an opportunity of pre- 
venting the privateers of Guadaloupe 
from annoying our trade. 

Among the o¢currences at home, 
the most important, and the most in- 
teresting, is one, at which all grum- 
ble, few understand, and still fewer 
give themselves the irouble to under- 
stand it, This is the introduction of 
new, or the increase of old taxes: it 
was supposed by many, that Mr. Pitt, 
the tax-monger, had arrived at the 
acme of this arts for, if it was very 
much doubted whether he possessed 
any one talent belonging to a real mi- 
nister of state, still, amongst those who 
conceived properly of him, that he 
was a very charlatan in politics, ma- 
ny gave him credit for talents in the 
raising of supplies. To be sure, no- 
thing could be more contemptible 
than the whole of his proceedings in 
his art, and in his reasoning upon it; 
but he appears to have .been a mere 
novice, and to have boggled at little 
puny difficulties, when, if he had been 
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out a variety,of objects to bring an 
additional revenue into the Exche- 
quer. : 

To whom we are indebted for the 
new light thrown upon this subject, we 
cannot tell; but a folio has been in- 
troduced into the House of “commons 
by the Chancellor of the Excheguer,, 
that if the members do their duty, the 
session will not break up before 
Christmas. Our readets will agree 
with us in opinion, upon a concise 
view of the topics under discussion for 
the House; they are contained in a 
folio volume, consisting of thirty-five 
pages, closely printed; this volume is 
divided into three parts; of which 
the first contains the duties on ad.nis- 
sions to offices, &c. on instruments of 
conveyancce, contract, obligation, 
and security for money, on deeds in 
general, and on other. instruments, 
natters, and things, not falling under 
either ofthe two following heads: the 
second part contains the, entries on 
law proceedings, or proceedings, in the 
Adiniralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and other courts of law and equity in 
Great Britain: the:third part contains 
the duties an probates of wills, and 
letters of administration, 01 confirmas 
tions of testameuts, testamentary and 
dative, and on legacies and successions 
to personal or moveable estates upon 
intestacy. . 

The reader may form some little 
judgment of the contents of each 
part, by the heads of the divisions, 
which are made in it. We shall give 
a few in each part: it the first part 
are the following —Admissivn of per- 
sons to act as advocates, barristers, 
attorneys, &c. &c. &c.: affidavits, 
agreements, appointments, appraise- 
iments or valuations of property, ap- 
prenticeships and clerkships, articles 
of clerkships or contract, assignations 
or assignments of property, awards, 
_bargai::s and sale, bills of exchange, 
bills of lading, bonds, policies of as» 
surance, precepts from chancery, pre» 
sentations to church livings, procus 
rations, promissory notes, protests, 
receipts, recognizances, releases, re- 
signations, revocations, schedules, cer- 
tificates, charters, charter-parties, col- 
lections, commissions, compositions, . 
conveyances, copies, copyhold estates, 
debentures, declarations, deeds, de» 


ainaster, he could easily have found putations, dispensations, dispositions, 
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docquets, donations, exchanges of 
land, exemplifications, faculties, fe- 
offments, gifts, grants,’ institutions, 
leases, letters of attorney, licences, 
memorials, mortgages, nominations, 
notorial acts, policies of assurance, 
seisin, specifications, surrenders, testi- 
monials, transfers, warrants. 

The reader will observe here, that 
we have gone through a double alpha- 
bet: but so it stands in the original; 
implying a degree of carelessness in 
the writers of this volume, for which 
they would be turned out of the em- 
ploy of any respectable bookseller. 

The second part is divided into four 
heads. The first head contains the 
proceedings in the High Courts of 
Admiralty, under which are the fol- 
lowing divisions: Affidavits, allega 
tions, answers, appeals, attachments, 
bail bonds, citations, comniissions, 
copies, decrees, depositions, exeimpli- 
fications, inhibitions, interrogations, 
inventories, libels, monitions, recog- 
nizances, relaxations, sentences, war- 
rants. 

The second head contains proceed- 
ings in the Ecclesiastical Courts; 
under which are arranged : Affidavits, 


allegations, answers, appeals, citations, 
commissions, copies, decrees, depo- 
sitions, exemplifications, inhibitions, 


interrogations, inventories, libels, 
monitions, sentences, warrants. 

The third head is dedicated to the 
Common Courts of Law; and here 
we find: Actions, affidavits, answers, 
appearances, assignments, bails, bank- 
rupts, certificates, commissions, co- 
pies, declarations, decrees, demurrers, 
depositions, exceptions, exemplifica- 
tions, grants, indentures, inquisitions, 
interrogatories, judgements, orders, 
petitions, pleas, pleadings, postea, 
records, rejoinders, replications, re- 
ports, rules, summons, warrants, 
writs. 

Under the fourth head are the pro- 
ceedings in the Courts in Scotland, 
containing: Affidavits, depositions, 
summons, warrants. What can make 
the courts of Scotland so barren in the 
articles of taxation! 

The third part contains the taxes 
relative to wills, under the names of 
letters of administration and legacies: 
and though deficient in titles, this 
head of the beast is not less terrible; 
for its tangs are sharp and numerous. 
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We have given only the short names 
of the articles; and many of them 
branch out again into various heads, 
To those different sums are assigned 
for the various articles contained in 
the least subdivision, and there are 
five hund:ed and eighty-four articles 
which have sums assigned to them; 
and besides there ate many more ar- 
ticles, which have no sums assigned, 
as they are referred to the articles 
which have sums. It is probable, 
that no king, potentate, or legislature, 
ever had such a roll of taxation or 
contribution offered to his or its con- 
sideration. The articles are evidently 
drawn up without the least regard to 
any one circumstance, but this . some- 
thing, however so trifling, will result 
from this tax, and we will rake money 
from every quarter. What shall we 
think of the revenue being a gainer 
by the greatest distress that can befall 
an individual. He calls together his 
creditors, and they are willing to 
compound with him: in stalks tax- 
ation for a letter of licence from cre- 
ditors to a debtor, £1. 10s. and, if the 
instrument shall contain more th.oa 
thousand and eighty words, then for 
every additional! thousand and eighty 
words, an additional pound is to be 
charged. Policies of assurance on 
lives have hitherto been free from any 
charge, evidently because it is the in- 
terest of goverment to protect institu- 
tions which have so good an object in 
view, as to secure asum to a family on 
the demise of the parent; but here 
now is to stalk in taxation, and_ for 
every policy upon life, without regard 
to sum agsured, ove pound ten is ta 
be paid. In short, the very reading 
of the law taxes may well frighten a 
person ; first, that such horrible in: 
struments should be wanted in the 
Pursnit of justice; and secondly, that 
so great a price is to he paid for 
them. As wesaid before, such a bill 
of taxes was never presented to the le- 
gislature of any nation, and the cata- 
logue may be increased at pleasure; 
for a man has nothing else to do but 
to walk into the streets, and to mark 
what is eat, drank, worn, thought of, 
and talked of, and he may add new ar- 
ticles of taxation tothis crude and indi- 
gestible code. Or perhaps the shorter 
way would be to take up a dictionary 
and to tax all the noun substantives. 
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As the taxes may welt employ the 
great senate of the nation, the senate 
of London has surprised the world, 
by a most vigorous petition to the 
House of Commons, on the subject of 
the reversionary grant bill. It was 
opened, in a very animated and manly 
speech, by Mr. Waithman, a common 
councilman; whose speech is deserv- 
ing of far more praise, than. nine 
tenths of those which are reported in 
the debates of parliament. The city 
agreed with him_in every position : 
and the motives for this agreement 
considering the address that had been 
but a little before voted to the king, 
might puzzle many not acquainted 
with city politics. In this qnestion, 
many voted undoubtedly through 
principe; but it is said, that the 
votes of others were not disagreeable 
to ministers, who were not pleased 
with the matner in which the bill 
had been thrown out of the House of 
Lords, 

A contested election for Sandwich 
has given occasion for the usual out- 
cry against ministerial intluence. It 
seems that an agent of the admiralty 
had been seen at Sandwich previous 
to the election, aud the first lord of 
the admiralty bad expressed his good 
wishes for one of the caudidates.— 
Every body knows that Sandwich is 
considered to be an admiralty borough. 
The deceased member made 3 very 
good fortune in the East Indies: if 
the burgesses of Sandwich oblige the 
first lord of the admiralty, it is but 
fair that he should oblige their sons 
with posts inthe navy. ‘The doctrine 
of equivalents is well known in the 
house of corruption—it is too little 
studied by the sons of liberty. 

In the two Houses of Parliament 
has been much debating; and the 
midnight and morning hours have 
been employed very nuch, we hope, 
for the benefit and ainusement of the 
speakers and hearers ; we wish we (ould 
say as much for the interest of the 
country. A reform is however likely 
to take place in parliament in a way 
little expected; and the newspaper 
writers, finding the little interest taken 
by the public in parliamentary de- 
bates, condense into so narrow a com- 
pass a speech of three hours, that it 
will not be worth while for the long- 
winded orators to exhaust themselves 
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by such tedious harangues. The chief 
subjects under discussion were the 
reversionary grants, Russian papers, 
jesuit's bark, royal naval asylum, ways 
and means, defence of the country, 
orders in council, and sugar, distil- 
lerics, 
places produced one animated speech 
from Mr. Ward, on the 28th of March, 
when Mr. Banks moved for: leave to 
bring in a bill to segulate, for a time 
to be limited, the granting of places 
by joint lives, or in reversion, under 
the crown. After some remarks by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Ward declared, that both this bill 
and the former had his entire appro- 
bation; as, if it were hereafter thought 
necessary to abolish any of the offices 
and places hitherto granted by the 
crown, less difficulty would attend 
the measure, if unincumbered by the 
number of lives upon them. - Besides, 
the crown would be restored to the 
power of bestowing offices as just re- 
munerations, which was now taken 
from it by reversionary grants. 

These were not the only advan- 
tages which made him regret fle re- 
jection of this measure by the other 
branch of the legislature. He con- 
sidered it to be the first part ot a sys- 
tem for the reformation and correction 
of abuses. The subject was anxiously 
looked to by the public. The people 
had been called upon for sacrifices, 
and they were naturaily alarmed at 
any appearance of oppositipn to ne- 
cessary retrenchment. ‘The House, 
he thought, ought to assure the people 
that nothing should be wanting, on its 
part, to encourage reform, and pro- 
mote yetrenchment in every depart- 
ment of the national expenditure; by 
which means it would obtain and me- 
rit the confidence of the country, the 
strongest bulwark of public security. 

The House would rece! lect that, for 
some time past, a faction had existed 
in this country, not at all connected 
with any of the parties which have 
heen said or supposed to exist in par- 
liament: a faction, whose object was 
to blacken and calumniate pariia- 
ment; whose constant theme and 
doctrine was, that all parties in par- 


liament were alike; mindful only of 


corruption, and deaf to every thing 
but the calls of their own peculiar 
interests, 

2U 
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This feeling, so highly dangerous to 
be inculcated, was, he was sorry to ob- 
serve, increasing every day. To free 
parliament from such criminal views, 
and such base calumnies, it was im- 
portant to shew the people how much 
jit had been defamed and misrepre- 
sented, by speedily adopting such re- 
forms as micht convince them,. that 
the. alleviation of their burdens was 
nearest to the hearts of their repre- 
sentatives. 

A difference between the two 
branches of the legislature was a cir- 
cuinstance at all times to be depre- 
cated; but more particularly at the 
present moment. Within a few years, 
most of the ancient governments in 
Europe had been overturned: the 
causes, which gave rise to their over- 
throw, originated in the distresses and 
consequent discontents of the peopie; 
which, from a blind folly or presump- 
tuous overbearing pride in the high.r 
orders, were never softened by at- 
tempts at reform; and thus the hearts 
of the people were alienated from 
those who had been placed in au- 
thority over them. 

Mr. W. Dundas objected to the bill, 
as interfering with the constitutional 
rights of the crown. The persisting 
in the bill would make the people sup- 
pose that great abuses had been dis- 
covered, and would appear to be treat- 
ing the other House as cyphers —Mr. 
Ponsonby esteemed the prerogatives 
of the crown to have been formed, 
not for the sake of the reigning prince 
only, but for the good of the people. 
He reprobated the doctrine, that the 
House of Commons was not to inter- 
fere with the prerogatives of the crown. 
Parliament had often interfered, and 
he hoped that parliament would con- 
tinue to interfere, with this prero- 
gative. The House is the constitu- 
tional guardian of the publie purse ; 
and it is its peculiar duty to watch 
over every thing connected with the 
public expenditure. ‘The power, 
therefore, of granting offices in re- 
version ought to be subject-to its con- 
troul. As tothe present mction, he 
did not object to it, though he did not 
think that it went far enough; and, if 
the House did not do ail the good it 
ought to do, he should feel censo- 
Jation if it did all the good jt could. 

Mr. Biddulph estimated highly the 
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quantum of good to be derived from 
the bill. When certain_persons’ pos- 
sessed offices in reversion to the 
amount of £200,900 a year, it would 
not be easy to convince the country 
under its present burthens, that every 
thing had been done which ought to be 
done in the way of éecondmy. Many 
gentlemen seemed not to have by any 
means an adequate idea of the suffer- 
ings of the people from taxation: but 
they might learn it from the number 
of appeals against the property tax. 
Not the least recommendatien of this 
measure was its being the commence. 
thent of a system of reform; which 
might be carried to a far greater ex- 
tent than was at present imagined. 
The finance committee had, by their 
enquiry into the concerns of the bank, 
already saved the country taxes to the 
amount of 200,000/. a year; though 
that was not more than half the benefit 
which under all circumstances might 
have fairly been expected. After 
several other remarks from various 
members, leave was given to bring in 
the bitl. 

On the 12th of April, Sir C. Pole 
made his promised motion on the 
Royal Naval Asylum: the object of 
which was to prevent avy but naval 
persons being einployed in this insti- 
tution, Objections, hesaid, had been 
started to this motion, on the idea that 
the institution originated from private 
subscriptions, and consequently that 
the affairs did not rest entirely in the 
hands of government: hut governs 
ment was vested with the management 
of it, and the subscribers, he was sure, 
could have no objection to the motion, 
He had objections to many persons in 
the asvium, as having not been con- 
nected with the naval service, parti- 
cularly the auditor and surgeon, The 
former for the auditing of the expenses 
of sixty boys and forty girls, had a 
salary of three hundred pounds a year; 
a large detached house, fitted up at 
the expense of seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three pounds ; with an inclosed 
domain, atid various - perquisites, 
making in the whole not less than 
seven hundreds pounds a year. To 
this he should not have had so great 
an objection, if it had been made the 
reward ofsome person rate tae 
meritin the navy. The surgeon, also, 
who was never in the navy, had similar 
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emoluments and:a house. Whoever 
had recommended such persons to the 
king had done wrong: for the king 
could not have given the place té i)r. 
Clarke, knowing that he had four 
churches to attend in Ireland, and to 
whom a’considerable sum had’ been 
yoted the other dav for his trouble in 
making returns, of the non-residents 
in Ireland; and that he has two hun- 
dred a year also as librarian to the 
Prince of Wales. _Whiléso many de- 
serving officers, capable of fulfiltiing 
the duties of auditors, had lost their 
limbs in the service of their country; 
and the clergy were otherwise so weil 
provided for, he must think his motion 
unobjectionable, that none but na al 
officers should hold such an office in 
the naval asylum. 

Mr. Rose thought the motion un- 
necessary, as the regulations for the 
asylum were not yet completed; and 
to Dr, Clarke was owing great atten- 
tion for the care he had taken of the 
institution from its very infancy.— 
Mr. Whitbread agreed with Sir C. 
Pole, that the holding of the office 
mentioned by a clergyman with so 
much duty to perform, and to the ex- 
clusion of meritorious naval officers, 
was exceedingly unjustifiable.— Mr. 
Biddulph thought Dr. Clarke a good 
man to hunt out for non-residents in 
Ireland ou the same principle that 
gentlemen employ sometimes poachers 
as gamekeepers, because they are best 
acquainted with the haunts and stra- 
tagems of their accomplices.— Mr. 
Lockhart vindicated the appointment 
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of Dr. Clarke, because he was a gen- 
tlemay of high respectahility and ac- 
complished manners: and because he 
was appointed to the place by the 
original subscribers. 

Mr.Wirdham supported the motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer cb- 
served, that it would be very bard to 
deprive a ventleman of the advan- 
tages of his well-earned labours; but, 
as it was discovered that Dr. Clarke 
had so much preferment in Ireland, 
the bill on the non-residence of the 
clergy in that part of the kingdom 
might set the present matter at rest; 
for, according to that bill, Dr. Clarke 
must either relinquish the situation of 
auditor of the naval asylum, or give 
up his livings.—<ir C. Pole replied, 
and introduced the name of a person, 
who Was certainly as well qualified to 
fulfil the office of auditor as a doctor 
in divinity. The question was then 
put to the vete; when there were for 
it 46, and against it 71. Though Sir 
Charles has thus lost his motion, he 
has done great goed by it; and if a 
watchful eye were kept over every in- 
stitution, so many abuses would not 
have accumul.ted in them. There is 
a tendency in this kingdom to turn 
every thing into ajob; and if at the 
beginning a meritorious man is pre- 
ferred, there is every reason to believe, 
that in a few vears afier his demise, 
his office will be turned into a sine- 
cure, ‘or into Some reward for services 
rather to be concealed than made 
known. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
ISCOURSES, explanatory of 
theQbjectand Plan of theCourse 
of Lectures on Agriculture and Rural 
Economy. By A. Coventry. 4s, 
CHEMISTRY. 

No. I. ofa Series of Experiments on 
Chemical Elective Attraction, parti- 
cularly on Double Elective Attrac- 
lion. 18, 


DRAMA. 
Tke World; a Comedy. By James 


Kenney. As performed at’ Drury 
Lane. 9s. 6d. 

Bonifacio and Bridgetina; a New 
Grand Comic-Tragic-Operatie-Pan- 
tomimic-Melo-Dramatie-Extravagan<- 
za. As performed at Covent Gar 
den. &s. 
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Hints respecting the Education of 
the Children ofthe Poor, By aClers 
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HISTORY. 

A History of the Island of St. He- 
lena, from its Discovery by the Por- 
tuguese, to the vear 1806. By T.H 
Brooke. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Compendium of the Law of Ma- 
rine Insurance, Bottomry, Insurance 
on Lives, aud against Fire. By A. 
Annesly. vo. . 6s. 

The Constable's Assistant; being-a 
Compendium of the Duties and Pow- 
ers of Constables and other Peace Of- 
ficers; chiefly as they relate to the 
apprehending of Offenders, and lay- 
ing Information before Magistrates. 
By the Seciety for the Suppression of 
Vices Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Anecdotes of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of London, during the 18th Cen- 
tury, including the Charities, Depra- 
vities, Dresses, and Amusements of 
the Citizens; with a Review of the 
State of Society in 1807. By J. P. 
Malcolm, F.S.A. 4to. Ql. 2s. 

A Defence of Joint Stock Compa- 


nies; being an Attempt to shew their 
Legality, Expediency, and Public 


Benefit. By H. Day, Esq. 9s. Gd. 

Cow Pox and Gas Lights contra 
Malice and Ignorance; or, Life, 
Health, and Fortune, against Death, 
Disease, and Poverty. Asimple Dia- 
logne between Messrs. Life and Co. 
and Messrs. Death and Co. 6d. 

A Friendly Answer to Mr. Jeffery’s 
Letter, addressed to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and dedicat- 
ed, without Permission, to Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert. 1s. 6d. 

Emendationes in Scriptores quos- 
dam Grecos. E conjectura Joaunis 
Seager, A.B. 3s. 

Rules of the Annuity Fund, esta- 
blished for theBenefit of Governesses; 
with an Account of the Institution, 
and Proposals for enlarging its Plan by 
means of an Honoraty Subscrip- 
tion. Is. 

Private History of the Court of 

England. @yols. 12s. 
. Monopcly no Nuisance; a com- 
plete Defence of the Hon. East India 
Company, shewing the Reasons why 
they areintitled toa new Charter, in 
two letters, to R. Kenney, Acthor of 
the Work entitled Free Trade to the 
Ziast lndies.. By aProprictor, 13. 
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5 MILITARY. 

A Course of Drill and Instruction 
in the Movem ents avd Duties of Light 
Infantry; founded upon the Regula- 
tions for the Exercise of Infantry in 
Close Order ; and the Regulations for 
the Exercise of Riflemen and Light 
Infantry. By a Field Officer. 6s, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Treatise on Pulmonary Consump- 
tion; in which a_ new View of the 
Principles of its Freatment; with an 
Enquiry into the Medical Property of 
the Digitalis. By J. Sanders, M.D. 
8vo. .8s. 

Hints for the Consideration of Par- 
liament, in a Letter to Dr. Jenner, on 
the supposed Failures of Vaccination 
at Ringwood; including a Report of 
the Royal Jennerian Society on that 
Subject, after a careful publie Inves- 
tigation upon the Spot: also contain- 
ing Remarks on the prevalent Abuse 
of Variolous Jnocvlation, and on the 
dreadful Exposure of Out Patients 
attending at the Small Pox Hospital. 
By W.Blair. 8s. 6d. 

Observations on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Medical Art, in the Bri- 
tish Empire: containing Remarks oo 
Medical Literature, and a Review of 
a Bibliographia Medicinz Britannicz 
By W. Royston. 2s. 

A Letter on Vaccination, or the 
Propriety of inoculating Infants for 
Cow Pox, cousidered; addressed to 
those whose example may influence 
the inferior orders. By T.W.Waddy. 
Is. 6d. 

Observations on Lithotomy ; being 
a Re-publication of Dr. J. Douglas's 
Appendix to his History of the Lateral 
Operation for the Stone, and of the 
other original Papers relative to Mr 
Cheselden's Invention and [mprove- 
ment of that Operation; to which is 
added, a Proposal for a new Manner 
of cutting for the Stone. By J. 
Thompson, M.D. $s. 

NOVELS. 

Riches and Poverty: aTale. By 
Miss Barrett. _ 5s. 

The Knights Tales, illustrative of 
the Marvellous, . By R. C. Dallas. 3s. 

‘The Man of Sorrow. By A. Allen- 
dale, Esq. 3 vols. 15s, 

The Mysterious Baron, or the Cas- 
tle in the Forest; a Gothic Story. 
By E. Ratcliffe. 4s. 6d. 
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Tale of the 15th Century. 

Le Siéze de la Rochelle. 
De Genlis. 3 vols. 19s. 

Ditto in English, $ vols. 19s, 

The Atrocities of a Convent, or the 
precessity of. thinking for Ourselves, 
exemplified in the History of .a Nun. 
By a Citizen. of the World. 3 vols. 
13s. 6d. 


Qvols. 8s. 
Par Mad. 


POLITICAL, 

A Letter to W. Roscoe, Esq. ; con- 
taining Strictures on.his late Publica- 
tion. 2s. 6. 

A Review of Mr. Roscoe’s Consider- 
ations on the Causes of the present 
War, and the Expediency of a Peace 
with France. 38. 

The French Spy; or, Five Original 
Letters, found in the Bureau of a Fo- 
reigner, who was lately ordered to quit 
these Kingdoms. is. 

The Specch of H. Brougham before 
theHouse of Commons, April 1, 1868, 
in Support of the Petitions from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
against the OrdersinCouncil. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of a Speech delivered in 
the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Whitbread, Feb. 29, 1808, relative to 
the Offers of Mediation from Russia 
and Austria, &c.; with an Appendix, 
containing the Official Correspond- 
ence between the Courts of 5t.James's 
aud Vienna, in French & English. 5s. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on Hemp, including @ 
comprehensive Account of the best 
Modes of Cultivation and Prepara- 
tion, as practised in Europe, Asia, and 
America. By R. Wissett, Esq. 4to. 
ll. 14s. 6d. 

Commutation of Tythes in Ireland, 
injurious not only to the Church 
Establishment, but to the Poor. Ad- 
dressed, without permission, to the 
Gentry of Kerry, Galway, and Tippe- 
rary. 1s. 6d. 

* POETRY. 

A Poetical Epistle on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade; addressed to W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. By F. Sane 
som. 4to. 5s. A 

The Crusaders, or the Minstrels of 
Acre.. A Poem. 4to. 19s. 

The Georgics of P. V. Maro; trans- 
lated into Blank Verse. By J. R. 
Dearce, L.L.B. 7s. 

The Warrior's Return, and other 
Poems. By Mrs. Opie. fe. 8vo. 6s. 

The Congress of Crowned Heads, 
or the Ficas Turtle Feast,- and the 
Louse’s Dress Ball. A Satirical 
Poem, Is. ° 

La Féte Royale, or the Visit te 
Stowe. © 1s. 

The Shipwreck; a Poem. By W. 
Falconer, a Sailor. With Additional 
Notes and Illustrations, and a Sketch 


A Review of the Political State of of the Author's Life, embellished 


Europe. 4s. 

Vindicie Lusitane, or an Answer 
to a Painphlet entitled the Causes and 
Consequences of the late Emigration 
to the Brazils. By Ek. Lingham. 23.6d. 

Sketches of the British Empire, in 
three Letters, addressed to the Right 
Honourable H, Grattan. By De Clare 
Q': onaghee. 1s. 6d. 

Additional Observations on the 
American Treaty, with some Remarks 
on Mr. Baring’s Pamphlet; being a 
Continuation of the Letters of Decius. 
To which is added, an Appendix of 
State Papers, including the Treaty. 
By T. P. Courtenay. 5s. 

Reflexions on some Questions rela- 
tive to the present State of the Na- 
tion, addressed to the Rev. F. Ran- 
dolph, D.D. occasioned by a Letter to 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford, by 
Dr. Randolph, and by some other re- 
centPublications. ByJ.Tinney. 3s.6d. 

Cursory Remarks on the Propriety 
and Safety of negociating Peace with 


France. By H. Déwar, 1s. 6d. 


with twenty-one Plates. By R. Dodd. 
4to. I. 12s. 6d. 

Poems, chicfly Pastoral. By J. 
Barnes. 4s. 

RELIGION. 

Joseph's Consideration; a Sermon, 
preached in Clare Hall Chapel, Feb. 
29, 1808. By the Rev. J. Pluwptre, 
M.A. Is. 

Latium Redivivum, or a Treatise 
on the Modern Use of the Latin Lan- 

uage, and the Prevalence of the 

rench; to which is added, a Speci- 
men of the Latin Language, aecom- 
modated to modern Use. By the Rev. 
S. Seager, A.M. 4s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in Asia and Africa, includ- 
ing a Journey from Scandervon to 
Aleppo, and over the Desert to Bag- 
dad and Bussora; a Voyave from Bus- 
sora to Bombay; a Voyage from Bom- 
bay to Macha and Suez, in the Red 
Sea; and a Journey. from ‘Suez to 
Caire and Rosetta, in Egypt. By the 
late A. Parsons, Esq. 4to, 11. 5s. 
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APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 


‘© SEMPER 
** Kats,” or Love in the Deserts. An 
Operain four acts, performed with 
unbounded applause at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Written by 
Mr. Brandon. The music entirely 
new, composed by Mr. Reeve and 
Mr. Braham. 15s. 
E have this month room only 
to notice the Overture of this 
famous Opera; which grand composi- 
tion commences with a largo move- 
mentin thekey of D minore; the 1st 
and second bars consist of the common 


FIDELIS.” 

lation continues during 16 bars of 
emrty rattle, which, with a repetition 
of his favourite passage from ‘* Oscar, 
and Malvina,’ brings us to the bottom 
of page 3—Volti Subiteo—and you will 
find a fine bold passage taken from the 
lst movement in the overture of Ar- 
tarerres; the same idea may oceur to 
two great men, viz. Arne and Reeve; 
but it must be recollected, that it was 
Arne and zs Reeve, some 35 years hay- 
ing elapsed since that cele. rated over~ 
ture was composed, . Our author next 


chord of D inits three positions, with all introduces the kev of F sharp mivor, 


the nowy expression of drums, trumpets, 
trombones, &c. &c &c.!/!—and by the 
assistance of a few unmeaning octaves 
in the $d bar, we find ourselves (at the 
commencement of the 4th bar) in the 
5th of the key, a transition ‘rarely ex- 
ceeded by this Modern Orpheus. His 
next step is to introduce the relative 
major key, in which he succeeds by an 
abrupt transition (in the 9th bar) from 
the origival key to the 7th of it, and 
after the flutes have whist/ed a few $ds 
and 5ths, he then repeats his Ist 
and 2d bars, and by the introduction 
of the extreme sharp 6th, he closes this 
grand movement (with noisy confidence) 
in the 5th of the key major. 

The secofid movemert.is in the key 
of D major, and commences with all 
the originality of Hook's 3d Sonata, 
op. 54. (a composition expressly calcu- 
lated for the improvement of juvenile 
pervormers on the piano-forte); but at 
the commencement of the 2ist, and so 
vn-to the 86th bar, we find that our 
author has robbed that wretched of all 
and never-to-be- forgotten composition, 
the first movement in the overture of 
** Oscar and Malvina,” an offspring 
of hisown incoherent musical imagina- 
tien, which introduces some beautiful 
airs, composed (in the Scottish style) 
by the unfortunate David Rizzio; a 
composer, whose ideas.of music were 
(without doubt) groveling, when com- 
pared to the smmortal Reeve. 

In the 40th, and two following bars, 
he introduces the opening movement 
of the celebrated overture to “* La 
Buona Figliuola; the 45th and 31 fol- 
lowing bars, consist of a very trifling 
subject, confined to the keys of A and 
E exclasiyely ; this scientifical modu- 


by frequently striking E sha: p in the 
bass, and D natural in the -treble, 
which. is as much as to sav, there! 
there! there! | have found out an ex- 
treme flat 7th, adiscovery onwhich we 
beg leave to congratulate hii, and sin- 
cerely wish that his improvement may 
keep pace with his impudent industry. 
We shall conclude our remarks on 
this wretched overture, by observing, 
that the rest of it is a mere repetition 
of the passages and modulation (if so et 
may be called) which we have already 
noticed. The whole exhibits a lament~ 
able want of taste and theoretical know- 
ledge in the science of music. H. 
The songs, &c. in this Opera, we 
shall review in our next number. 


“An Interrogation” for the piano- 


forte. Composed and dedicated 

(by permission) to Misses Margaret 

and Eliza Morcott, by Augustus 

Voigt. Is. 

We have examined this thing,which 
Mr. Augustus Voigt calls an ‘* Inter- 
rogation,” through our critical spec- 
tacles, till our eyes have ached, but 
really have not been able to djscern 
any thing in the form or shape of an 
“* Interrogation,” or indeed in the 
form or shape of any thing else- but 
that of a most miserably foolish conceit. 
It is actually almost as silly as the one- 
Jrngered trash of Mr. Mazzinghi. _‘T. 


“* The Seasons.” A favourite Canzo- 
net, with an accompaniment for the 
piano-forte or harp. Composed by 
Mr. Hook; written by Mr. Ander- 
son. - Is. 

The burden of Mr. Anderson’s song 
is *f Come sweet girl and live with mej’ 
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to induce her to do which, he tells her 
that ‘‘ Spring” spreadsa fragrant couch 
for her. In ‘* Summer” he twines a 
chapiet tor her. In ‘* Autumn” his 
wearied thoughts turn to her. Jn 
* Winter’ //\ perhaps the gentleman is 
a Laplander) he tunes his pipe to her. 
To Mr. Andersen, doubtless, this is 
noting shot of Thompsonic, and se 
indeed we suppose it must be to Mr. 
Hook, br his setting it to music. Fo 
us, however, it appears vothing but 
stark nonsense. Aw truth compels us 
tosay, that the inusic is almost as in- 
sipid as the words. T. 


The facouriie Danceof Tekeli.” Ar- 
rained as a Rondo for the piano. 
forie, by Joan Monro, author ‘of 
the celebraced ‘Jivertisement, ‘* Le 
Retour de 1 £té, and of the fuvou- 
rite rordos ** Laura and Lenza,” 
“ Wood Demon, &c.” 1s. 6d. 
This Dance has been aianged as a 

rondo by several professors, but we 

give the preference greatly to that now 
before us. It is at once famiiiasly, 


tasiefully, and skilfully executed, and 
caunot fail of becoming a great favou- 
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rite with performers who are fond of 
compositions of this desciiption. T. 


“ The Cat is hunting after Mice,” with 
variations for the piano-forte. om- 
osed aud dedicated to Levontitsh, 
Esa. by Augustus Voigt. 1s. 6d. 
These va. iations manifest much in- 
genuity and taste. The theme also is 
unusually pleasing. Weconsider this 
little performance to be among Mr. 
Voigt's happiest efforts. ie 


The Marchioness of Abercorn's 
Waltz.” Composed and arranged 
as a Rondo for the piano-forte, by 
S. Hale. 1s. 6d. ; 

Mr. Hale is wellknown to the public, 
as theauthor of those favourite rondos, 
“* Miss Giroux’s Reel” and “* Cupid in 
Ireland.” Both the subject and the 
arrangement of the rondo now before 
us, exhibit great brilliancy of fancy, 
and justness of management; we even 
prefer it before Mr. Hale's former little 
pieces. We cannot conclude without 
warmly recommending ‘* The Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn’s Waltz” as one 
of the most fascinating little rondos 
that has come under our notice for 
biany months, Te 


“ec 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Allegory of “ Nicaltus” is not sufficiently correct for our Magazine. 


We have read the * Brief Outline” of Mr Robinson’s Plan of Education, and look 
upon it as drserving the most general approbation: it is liberal in its means, and must 


be beneficial in its effecis. 


We should ourselves deserve to be hanged without * benefit of clergy,” were we to 


insert John Velnat’s letter. 


What is to be found in every law compilation, from Coke 


dow to Blackstone, is rather too antiquated tor the Universal Magazine. 


Our friend ‘ from the Furm” has alarmed us; we hope he has not yet got 2 straight 
waistcoat, though his lettrr betrays strong symptoms of the dread of one. 


The communications of “ Tyro” have been received: one only can be used, which 


will appear next month. 


Weare requested by Mr Burdon to correct the following errate in his last communication. 
We are sorry, when ihe contributions of our friends are inaccurately given, but we are bound 
to say, for our own justification, that Mr. Burdon’s hand-writing is one of the most illegible 


that ever came under our notice. 


p. 211, line 5, for first read finest. 
13, for posts read par's. 
for Weddleston read Keddilestone. 


21%, 


10, for most read more. 


26, for adopt read adapt. 
29, for posts read parts. 
2 from the bottom, for been for, read been founded for. 
17, for may be read may not be. 
4, for essay read essays 
24, for published read publishing. 
3 from the bottom, ,for island read islands, 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE. PERSONS. 


Lievut.CoLonet Joun MorDaunt, 
late of the Bengal Establishment. 
Written by a Brother Officer. 

Te 1S very singularand well known 

personage was a natural son of the 
late Earl of Petetborough, arid to- 
gether with an elder brother by the 
same mother, was at an early age put 
out te nurse, and from thence re- 
moved to Westminster school. Harry 
was a pining spiritless starveling; while 

John, the subject of this memoir, was 

active, lively, and of an uncommorly 

fine form. Harry tok a sedentary 
turn, and being tender in constitution 
could not partake of those gymnastic 
exercises which John delighted in, 
and in which he on all occasions took 
the lead. In fact, Harry was more 
calculated for scholastic researches, in 
which he made great progress, and 
would probably have shone wnder 

Alma Mater, had not his father with a 

view of providing for them handsome- 

ly shipped him and John as Cadets in 
the East India Company's service. 

But John was too wild to learn 
much, his whole time was devoted to 
truancy, and as he often said, ‘* one 
half of his days were spent in- being 
flogged for playing the other half.” 
Hence he was in no danger of a pro- 
fessorship, if we except those arts in 
which the celebrated Breslaw, Jones, 
&c. took their degrees! Insuch John 
was completely at home, and they 
certainly were of some use to him as 
will be shewn hereafter. 

When John was taken from school, 
he was about as learned as when he 
was first sent there; however, when 
this was ascertained, and a quarrel had 
conmimenced on the occasion, he very 
handsomely stept forth to exculpate 
his master; whose attention he de- 
clared to be unparalleled, and slipping 
off his clothes, exhibited the earnest- 
ness of the good man’s endeavours ; 
humourously observing, that ‘‘ as no- 
thing could be got into his brains, his 
master had done his best to impress 
his instructions on the opposite side of 
learning.” 

At the time John was to pass muster 
before the India Directors, he was out 
of the way, and it was nearly too late 
when he was found at marbles in 
Dean's yard. No time was lost in 


coaching him up to LeadenhaH-Street, 
where being bent more on his pastime, 
than on the grave questions put by his, 
examiners, he was near being rejected 
as an idiot ; when on one of the quoruin 
who knew the vouth’s trim well, aud 
who probably wished to’ see John ap- 
pointed, asked him if he understeod 
cribbage? Jolin’s soul was instantly 
roused, his eyes giistened, and regaid- 
less of every matter relative to his ap- 
pointment, he pulled out a pack of 
cards so greasy as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, and offered to play the 
gentleman for any.sum he chose. 

The youth now felt himself at home, 
and speedily convinced them that, 
however ignoraut he might be of the 
classics, he was a match for any of 
them at cards! He was passed, and 
dispatched to Portsmouth, where he 
was to embark iin an India ship, ready 
to sail the first’ fair wind, but as .hat 
was not to be had for some days, the 
person who had chargeof him put him 
on board, and returned to town. 

John’s gaicty of disposition soon 
made him the fiddle of the crew, all 
on board loved him. He was elegant 
in his make, graceful in his move- 
ments, of a very animated counte- 
nance, strongly marked with good- 
nature, spirit, and dignity ; his fea- 
tures were regular and handsome, bis 
eyes keen and commanding, and on 
the whole we may say he was such as 
is rarely seen. 

Notwithstanding the rigid restric- 
tions laid down by the person who had 
shipped him, such were.the qualities 
of our young adventurer, that none 
could resist his wishes; the kindness 
he experienced, added to the novelty 
of the scene, made him completely 
happy. Attached more tohis new com- 
panions than to his-native soil, be 
could not bear to mepe about the ship, 
and whilst waiting for a wind, fre- 
quently lent a pullin the boat which 
was occasionally sent for provisions, 
&c. One day however, John strayed 
into the town, and got into company 
with some girls, whosoon eased him, 


.not only of his money, but of his 


buckles, handkerchief, and every 
thiny that could possibly be dispensed 
with. At this unlucky moment, the 
wind being fair, the signal was made 
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for sailing, and the boat’s crew were 
compelled, after a.short’ but active 
search, to put off with heavy hearts, 
thinking they had seen the last of their 
favourite. John came down to the 
beach too’ late! the boat was just-ar- 
riving at theship, which was lying to 
for her, and sailed immediately from 
the Motlier-bank. What was to be 
done? He h.d nomoney, and not a 
soul would put off on suchatrip, witlf- 
out being previously well paid. The 
matter was to all appearance come to 
the worst, when seeing two watermen 
at cards in the stern sheets, he was led 
by an irresistible impulsé¢ to see how 
matters went on. ‘The owner of the 
boat was losing his money at all-fours, 
when Jobn requested he might play a 
hand or two for him; offering to a- 
bide himseif by any loss during his 
own play. The man agreed, and Jolm 
not only won back the losings, but 
eased his opponent of all his money. 
The waterman was asked to take him 
on board, but no promise of money 
could tempt him, ** it was too fai” and 
“mavhap might never get a penny by 
it, had been sarved so before,” and 
all the host of objections common 
among interested persons were raised ! 
At length the waterman laying hold of 
John’s button drew him aside, (from 
the many who were there langhing at 
his misfortune) and’ said ‘he bad ob- 
served, that in dealing there seemed 
to be something uncommon ; besides 
that, ** he had curnegep Jack plaguy 
olen; now young On, I've a notion 
that didn’t come by nattire, and if so 
be you'll shew me how to do it, I will 
take you aboard &t all risks.” The 
bargain was struck, the man being in- 
structed how *o turn up Jack; with 
the aid of three of his friends, sailed, 
and rowed with such effect as to get 
within notice of the vessel before dark. 
The sails were backed, and John face- 
tiously. observed, as he quitted the 
boat ‘Now’ friend you have turned up 
Jack in earnest,” meaning that the 
waterman had fairly fulfilled his pro- 
nise, by putting him (Jack Mordaunt) 
on board. 

On his arrival at Madras, Sir John 
Clavering, who was then Commander 
in Chief-in India, and who was ac- 
cordingly second in council at Cal- 
cutta, having promised to provide for 
him, Mordaunt went on to Bengal, 
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where he wa: appointed an honorary 
aid-de-camp to that officer, still re 
taining his rank on the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

Mordaunt surpassed in almost every 
thing he undertook, yet, seemingly 
more by intuition, than by any study 
or effort to excel. His ignorance in 
regard to writing was the more re- 
markable, as he generally conversed 
with perfect propriety; often indeed 
with elegance of diction, and with @ 
precise appropriation of his words to 
the particular occasion. He spoke 
the Hindoo language fluently, and 
w.s a tolerable) Persian scholar; yet 
he could not write two lines of Eng- 
lish correctly. once had occasion to 
borrow a horse fram him for a day or 
two, he sent the animal to me, with 
the following note: 

**You may kip the hos as long as 
you lick,” 4 

Being on a party of pleasure to the 
northward, and near to Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude, and the residence of 
the late Nabob Vizier Asoph ul Dou- 
lah, Mordaunt of course had the curi- 
osity to see both the prince and _ his 
court. The free open temper of Asoph 
pleased Moidaunt, whose figure and 
manner made a great impression on 
his illustrious host. The latter was 
fond of hunting and shooting; to 
cock fizhting, indeed, he was so par- 
tial, that he has even neglected due 
attendance to business of importance 
with the several residents; whi.e en- 
gaged in a main with “ his dear friend 
Mordaunt,” who was completely skill~ 
edinthatamusement. There is-asufs 
ficiency of character and some other 
good pointsin the portrait intended to 
represent Mordaunt, in the celebrated 
picture of the cock-pit, executed.by 
Zoffani while at the Nabob’s court, to 
give some idea of the manly, dignified 
and elegant person of the subject of 
this memoir; he is therein-represented 
as in the act of handling a cock, on 
which he bets highly in opposition to 
a bird of his Highness the Nabob, who 
is pourtrayed in a loose undréss on the 
opposite side of the pit. Mordaunt 
became such a favourite that he was 
retained by the Nabob at a handsome 
salary and many distinguished privi- 
leges at his court, in capacity of his 
aid-de-camp, though he never attend- 
ed, — according to his own fan-~ 
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and then, generally, either to shvot or 
to gamble with him. - 

Mordaunt was little acquainted with 
the smalisword, but was an excellent 
marksman either with ball or small 
shot. With the latter he scarcely ever 
was seen to miss, and I have known 
him to come off winner when he has 
wagered to kill twenty snipes in as 
many shots, althou;h he missed one 
bird, he made up for it by killing two 
that Were sprung at the same time, 
and which flying across each other's 
direction were shot at the point of 
intersection. He was one of the 
three, who, during one day, in the 
year 1786, shot such a quantity of 
game, chiefly snipes and teal, as load- 
ed asmall boat, which conveyed the 
birds from Gowgautchy to Calcutta. 
His favourite sport was tyger shooc- 
ing, in whith he was often very suc- 
cessful, being vigorous, spivited, and 
expert; all which qualifications are 
absolutely requisite in that noble 
branch of the chase. 

With respect to the use of a pistol, 
itwas wondeiful! 1 have often coin- 
bated with him, but without thesmall- 
est chance of winnjng; he has frequent- 
ly laid five to one, though he contess- 
ed Isometimes trod close ou his heels. 
I have more than once seen him hit 
a common brass-headed nail at fifieen 
yards ; and would aiways have wagei- 
ed on his side, when the object was an 
inch in diameter. 

Yet strange tosay, whena few vears 
after, Mordaunt and another gentle- 
man engaged in a quarrel of a very 
serious nature with a third, whom 
they had accused of some improper 
conduct at cards, he missed his ad- 
yersary,who on the other hand wound- 
ed boih Mordaunt and his friend des- 
perately. This was not owing to agi- 
tation, but, as Mordaunt expressed in 
very curious terms at the moment of 
missing, to the pistol being tuo highly 
charged. 

Mordaunt was acquainted with all 
the ordinary tricks in the shufiling, 
cutting, and dealing way. He observed 
that one of his adversaries, at whist, 
was remarkably fortunate in his own 
deals, ands he was rather asus} icious 
character, thought it needful to watch 
him. When Mordaunt came to deal, 
he gave Limself thirteen trumps | this 
excited the curiosity of all, but parti- 
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cularly the gentleman in question, 
who was very poiited in his cbserva- 
tions on the singularity of the case; 
Mordaunt briefly said, ‘‘ Sir, this was 
to show vou, that you should not have 
all the fun to yourself,” and rising from 
his seat, left the black-leg to ruminate 
on the obvious necessity of quitting 
India. Here however Mordaunt’s good- 
ness of heart was prevalent; for he ob- 
mined a promise from the whole party 
to keep the secret, provided the of- 
fender instantly left the country, which 
he accordingly did by the first -con- 
vevance, 

It was well known that Mordaunt 
could arrange the cards according to 
bis pleasure, yet such was the general, 
I may say universal, opinion of his 
honour, that: no one hesitated to 
play with him, sober or otherwise, for 
their usual stakes. His decision in 


‘cases of difference was generally final; 


and many references have been made 
to him by letter from very distant si- 
tuations, regarding points of gaming, 

With respect to the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic, no man could be more 
ignorant than Mordaunt, at least he 
never shewed the least knowledge of 
any thing relating thereto. He kept 
no books, but all his money concerns 
were on scraps of paper, and under 
terms and figures intelligible only te 
himself. He had many extensive claims 
on the Nabob, and he bad immense 
losses and gains to register in the I, 
O. U. way. Yet even the most intri- 
cate cases never puzzled him; and 
at settling times he twas rarely, ifever 
to be found in an error. This was one 
of the points in which he was apt to be 
peremptory; for no sooner did he hear 
a claim stated, which did not. tally 
with his awn peculiar mode of ac- 
counting, than he condemned it in 
round terms, and would scarcely hear 
the attempt to substantiate what he 
so decidedly denied. His spirited de- 
testation of any attempt of umdue 
exercise of authority was manifested 
on various occasions. 

Mordaunt was so much master of his 
racket, and was so very vigorous, that 
he would always wager on hitting the 
line from the over-ad/, a distance of 
thirty yards, once in thee times. He 
could beat most people with a common 
round ruler. if he ever did indulge 
in milschief it was at this game, when 
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his best friends were sure to receive 
some smart strokes of remembrance ! 
I have had a ball or two from him 
occasionally, which kept my back ina 
glow for some hours. But he used to 
be terribly severe ona very worthy, 
good-natured civilian, Mr. Marcus 
sackville Taylor, deputy to Colonel, 
now Major General Palmer, who was 
for years resident at the Nabob's court. 

As a bon vivant, as master of the 
revels, or at the head of his own table, 
few couid give greater variety or more 
satisfaction than Mordaunt. He had 
the best. of wines, and spared no ex- 
pence, though he would take little 
personal trouble in providing what 
was choice and rare. Hestood on little 
ceremony, especialy at his own house; 
and, wich his friends, never allowed any 
thing to incommode him from a bash- 
ful reserve. Whatever was in his 
opinion wrong, he did not hesitate to 
condemn. These observations were 
very quick, and generally not devoid 
of humour. His old friend Captain 
Waugh, dining with him one dav, 
made such a hole in a fine goose, as to 
excite the attention of Moidaunt, who 
turning to bis head servant, ordered 
aloud, th t “* whenever Capt. Waugh 
dined at his house there should always 
be two geese on table, oxe for the Cap- 
ain, the other for the companys 

Afier the arrival of the two brothers 
Harry and John in Bengal, they had 
but little intercourse. Harry seemed 
to be jealous and envious of his bro- 
ther’s qualifications, and of the gene- 
ral partiality in his favour, which 
was by no means the case with himself. 
He was haughty, reserved, tenacious, 
and satirical; consequently was not 
very likely to be much respected, or 
relished as a companion. His emaci- 
ated bilious appearance was not cal- 
culated to prepossess either sex in his 
bebalf, indeed the ladies could uot 
vear him. John always treated him 
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Deaths in and near London. 
/ T his house, at R« ehampten, Mr. 


‘ 


+% Benj.Goldsmid. Various reports 
are in circulation respecting the cause 
of Mr. Goldsmid’s sudden demise: 
some of them even impute it to suicide. 
However the corpse was interred on 
fhursday, the 14th inst. with the ut- 
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with particular consideration: but 
when Harry attempted to oppose or ar- 
gue against him, he used briefly to put 
him down with, “‘.Hold your tongue, 
Harry, you are a puny little fool, and 
fit for nothing but to be made a lord.” 
Nevertheless, John never allowed any 
person to speak disrespectfully of his 
brother. 

Harry died of diseases which seemed 
to have been rocked with him in his, 
cradle; while John, though possessed 
of a vigorous constitution, after arriv- 
ing at the acme of popularity, at least 
so far as related to ail with whoin he 
associated, and after performing feats 
in various exercises which denoted 
the vastness of his powers, seemed to 
descendas it were down a precipice into 
his grave. He never got co:npletely 
well of the pistol-shot in his breast; 
and probably actuated by that mistaken 
pride, which yenerally urges men 
who have done wonders, not to allow 
their decrease of vigour to be noticed 
or suspected, he neglected the warn- 
ings given him by one or two serious 
axtacks on his liver, and thus hastened 
that end, which we may call untimely. 

He died in the 40th year of his age, 
beloved and regretted by a numerous 
circle: I believe, setting aside the dis- 
sipation in which he delighted, he 
could not leave any past reckoning 
of vices to appear against him. His 
heart was formed for friendship; he 
was warm in bis attachments, wich 
were however very select; and, not- 
withstanding the peculiar bluntness 
of his manner, [I cannot say I ever 
heard him utter a rude thing, or do 
an unchatitable act. 

Such are the outlines of a man who, 
had he been bred in courts, would 
probably have been the Rochester of 
his day; for he was inordinately fond 
of women, and seemed, when ill, to 
regret his situation chiefly as de- 
priving him of their society, 
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most privacy, in the Jews’ Burial- 
Ground at Mile End, having been 
removed from his own house at Roe- 
hampton, about four in the morning, 
with very few attendants. ~The. pro- 
erty this unfortunate gentleman left 
ehind him has been variously stated, 
We believe it excceds halfa million. 
2X2 
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It is said to have been divided among 
his seven children (with asmall an- 
nuity to his widow), five sons and two 
daughters; and that his eldest son, 
about 19, cannot come into the full 
enjoyment of his patrimony before he 
is $0 vears of ase. Mr Benjamin 
Goldsmid and his brother Abraham, 
whose names are the most familiar to 
the commercial and monied men of 
any in the family, are the second and 
third sons of a respectable Dutch mer- 
chant, who caine over from Holland 
with their father while they were very 
younz. From ther infancy, it is 
said, the brothers were affectionately 
attached to each other, and, at a suit 
able age, embarked in busivess. The 
wealt!, accumulated by this family, to 
some may appear astonishing; but it 
may’in some measure be accounted 
for, when it is understocd that, in the 
purchase and sale of bullion, stocks, 
navy and exchequer bills, and in the 
Negociation of foreign bills of ex- 
change, they have annuaily turned 
soine millions of movey. * With re- 
spect to character and example, the 
family of the Goldsmids bave been 


quoted as moral 0. naments to society. 
With the means of princely magnif- 
cence, they are free from pride; and 
with the most liberal benevolence, 
void of ostentation. The latter ef these 
virtues has by no means been con- 
fined to their own people. The Ma- 


Fine Society, the Royal Humane 
Society, and other charitable Institu- 
tiors, have publicly expressed their 
gratitude to the Goidsmids; and, in 
some few instances, they have been 
mentioned as the patrons of literature 
among tleir own people. ‘The esta- 
blishments of the Goldsmids have 
been suitabie to their great wealt!: 
and their families have been adn.itted 
into the first circles. During Mr. 
Fox's and Lord Howick’s late admini- 
stration, we believe that Loid Chan- 
cellor Erskine and some of his col- 
leagues in office were of a paity at the 
house cf Mr.A.Goldsmid, in t insbury- 
square; and ona visit which the Roval 
Family paid to Mr. Benjamin Gold- 
smid, at his Villa at Roehampton, his 
Majesty in intioducing these brothers 
- to the Queen, justiy deneminated 
the:n Ais friends. 

M:, Mac Diarmid.—He was the son 
pf the Kev, Mr. MacDiarmid, clergy- 
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man of Weem, in the northern part 
of Perthshire, and was born in 1779, 
He studied at the universities of Edin. 
burgh and St Andrews, and was tutor 
for some years in a respectable fimily, 
according to the system to which the 
less opulent part of the Scotch students 
are under the necessity of submitting, 
Such asitu-tion is generally desired 
with the view of provision in the 
church, bat this was net Mr. Mac 
Diarmid’s object, he became desi ous 
of v siting the metropolis, and ‘tr: ing 
his fortune in the career of literary 
competition. He acco dingly came 
to London in 1801, and was socn in 
the receipt of a compctent income 
from periodical writing. bus principal 
occupations of this kind were, as editor 
of the St. James's Chronicle, aid asa 
reviewei inacritical :ublication. On 
the commencement « fthe present war, 
his attention was forcibly struck with 
the imperfections of our military 
estabiishmen , and he :etinqui-hed his 
periodical engagements to beco.. e the 
author of a work of length, under the 
title of “ An Enquiry into the system 
of Military Defence in Great Britain.” 
[t was published in 1805, 1 2 vois.8vo, 
It expo-ed the defects of he volunteer 
system, as well as of ail teinporary ex- 
pedients, and asserted the superiority 
of aregular army. He was an advocate 
also for that most essential improve- 
ment, a limited term of service. Fis 
next work was an “‘ Inquity into the 
Nature of Cjviland Military > ubordi- 
nation,” in one vol. 8vo. This was 
published in 1804, and is pet hay's the 
fullest disquisition which the subject 
has received. He now dete: mined to 
suspend his philosoy hical labours, and 
to turn his attention to works of narra- 
tive. He accordingly wrote ‘* The 
Lives of British Statesmen,” in one 
vol. 410. beginning with the life of Sir 
Tkomas More. ‘This work has strong 
claims on the public attention. The 
style is perspicuous and unaffected; 
authorities are quoted for every state- 
ment of consequene, and a variety of 
curious information relative to the 
conduct of our public n.en is extracted 
from voluminous records, and brought 
for the first time before the public 
view. Lis pelitical specimens were 
temperate and liberal. He did not 
hesitate to attack our national prejt- 
dices in several respects, and his mode 
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of doing it in the present work was. 
sufhciently conclusive, as he not only 
inted out by reference the source 
of his information, but in disputed 
points, generally quoted the words of 
the author, or of the document on 
which he founded his decision. We 
searcely remember tu have seen a more 
satisfactory exposition of the state of 
literature, and of the progress of civil 
libe ty, during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies than this work exhibits, and it 
affords likewise a useful specimen of 
political biography in regard to the 
admixture of private anecdote with 
public history. But unfortunately, he 
was destined to enjoy for a short time 
only the approbation with which his 
work was received His heatth, at all 
times delicate, received in November 
an irreparabie blow in a naralvtic 
stroke. iGlis friends flaite-ed them- 
selves that his youth would overcome 
this stroke, but thei hopes were vain, 
In February, a second attack deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, and he 
exp.red a few weeks afterwards. 

In Clerkenweil workhouse, aged 77, 
Williaiws Paddock, pastry-cook.: ¢ 
was well known for many years, being 
reinarkable for singing convivialsongs, 
at the public houses aljacent to the 
two houses of Parliament, and being 
a choice spirit, always went by the 
name.cf My Soul. He was a compa- 
hion of the late Ch. rles Bannister, 
and also much noticed by the cele- 
brated, though eccentric character, 
Geo:ge Morland. -He was much ad- 
dicted to drinking spirits, and the day 
previous to his death, dr nk in the 
curse of one hour, what he facetiously 
called fire badés, no jess than seventeen 
glasses of vin. 

In Evesham 


Buildings, Somers 
Town, Mrs. Willis.-—-W hile sitting at 
breakfast with an infant, the child 
threw a part of the breakfast things off 
the tabie, and Mrs. Willis, in hastily 
stooping to save them from breaking, 


set fire to her head dress. Her cloath- 
ing was iustantly ina blaze, and she 
ran down stairs into Mr. Walter's shop’ 
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woman languished several days, when 
she was relieved from her misery by 
death. Mr. Heaviside had aiforded 
the deceased every assistance during 
her atHiction. 

In St. Catharine's near the Tower, 
the eccentric Moses Benjamin, who 
is said to have drank in the course of 
his life upwards of three thousand 
pounds worth of English gin. He 
was remarkabie as a mediator among 
wrangling people; always ready.to bail 
any one in distress, and generaily 
known by the name of Honest Ben- 
jamin. 

in Newcastle-street, Strand, Mr 
Thomas Bayley, better known as little 
Tommy, the Pot-Boy, in St. Mary's 
pa ish, Strand. He was in his 54th 
year, and had been forty years a pot- 
boy. The last twenty were spent at 
the Fountain public-house, in New- 
casile-street, where he died, after a 
week's illness, during which time he 
made a will, bequeathing 4001. the 
sayings of forty years servitude, to a 
sister, whom he had not seen for the 
last twenty years of his life; who, on 
being inforined of the bequest, said, 
** she did not want it, but he ought to 
have had more money,” He was a 
most faithful and trusty servant. 

At the Prince of Wales's Coffee- 
house, Sir Narboro’ D'Aeth, Bart. of 
Knowlton, in Kent, and Colonel of 
the East Kent Regiment of Militia. 

At Hammersinith, io his 85th year, 
John Rice, Esq. a character miserable 
and penurious. Mr. Rice was born in 
Westminster, and having received a 
musical education, resolved to try 
his fortune in America. He sailed for 
New York, where he settled, and got 
an appointment as an organist. In 
this situation, denying himself the 
common necessaries of life, he accu- 
mulated a considerable sum of money, 
and returned to England. His habit 
was that of the most indigent beggar, 
aud so deplorably miserable were his 
garb and appearance, that he was 
turned out of two lodgings he took, 
At length he obtained a room at a 


in this situation, and in the midst of .glazier’s shop near Marsham-street, 


her alarm she retired back to her 
room; she was followed by the land- 
lord, who wrapped her in some baize, 
and extinguished the fire, but act until 
even her chemise was burnt, In this 
Scplorable situation the usfortumate 


where he was taken ill. He requested 
he might be decently cloathed, and 
conveyed to Mr. Boyce, at Hammer- 
smith, whose father he said was his 
most intimate acquaintance. He was 


accordingly taken to the house of Mr. 
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Boyce, where he survived only a few 
davs. After his death his will was 
opened, by which it appeared that he 
had bequeathed 26,000/. to Mr. Bovce, 
and 10,000/. to the Bi-hop of New 
York; to Mr. Bovce’s servant he left 
250i. for the kindness she had shewn 
him, in afiording hin) some temporary 
relief, when he called on her master, 
soon after bis return to England. His 
visits, however, were not encouraged 
by Mr. Boyce, his appearance indi- 
cating the mot abject distress and 
misery. When at his !odzings he 
slept on a heap of rags, in which were 
secreted a quantity of foreign gold 
and silver coins, to the amount of 2904. 
The inhabitants of the neighbou: hood 
in which he lived frequently gave him 
altns, which he accepted with the 
greatest eagerness. Ee is said to have 
died worth 40,0002. ! 

James Paull, Esq.—This gentleman 
so well known through his connection 
with Sir Francis Burdett, and his in- 
dependent conduct in Parliament 


which led to that event, put an end to 
his existence on Friday the 15th, be- 
tween six and seven in the evening at 


his own house, No.2, ha: les-street, St. 
James’s-square, by entting bis thi oat, 
and otherwise lacerating himself. This 
rash act is understood to have been 
committed in consequence of a tem- 
porary insanity, occasioned by veri- 
ous disappointments both of a public 
and privaie nature. Iris said that he 
had sustained considerable losses at 
play, which, with habits of liberality 
approaching to profusion, greatly em- 
barrassed him. 

On Saturday evening an inquisition 
was held before GC. Hodgson, Esq. Co- 
roner of the county of Middlesex, on 
a view of the body of the deceased, 
who, it appeared, had terminated his 
existence the preceding day by cutting 
his th oat. ‘The Jury assembled at 
the residence of the deceased, and 
having seen the body, which remained 
in a bed chamber on the second floor, 
they proceeded to examine 
mestics reiative to the melancholy 
catastrophe. It appeared fiom the 
evidence of the butier and house- 
keeper, that Mr. Paull went out on 
Thursday night, and returned home 
(generaliy supposed fromthe Union) 
about five o'clock on Friday. morning. 
His butler aud valet attended him to 
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his ‘chamber, and the deceased ordered 
the housekeeper to send him some 
soda water, which he drank. He then 
requested that he might not be dis- 
turbed, and ordered thé servant not to 
come to his apartment iill he rung the 
bell. Abont twoo'clock, a Gentleman 
called at the house, who the servants 
understood to be G neral Kusse!!. He 
délivered a letter which was carried 
up to Mr. Paut!, and the servant came 
down without any answer. Between 
four and Sve o'clock General R. called 
avain, and was introduced to Mr. Paull 
in his chamber. He remained a short 
time with the decea-ed, and went 
duwn alone, and let himself out (The 
conversation between Gen. R. and Mr. 
Paull was not known, as Gen. R. was 
not present at the Inquest). Between 
five and six o'clock the housekeeper 
went up stairs with intention to make 
her master’s fire, when she distinctly 
heard the deceased groan. In at- 
tempting to open his room door she 
found it locked within; she had never 
known her master to lock his door be- 
foie; she then ran down and alarmed 
the butler, and they went into the room 
adjoining the chamber of the deceased, 
Ln this room a door opened into the 
deceased's chamber, which they found 
unlocked. On going in, the deceased 
appeared lying on the bed undressed 
with his arm and head leaning on a 
wash-hand stand at the right foot of 
the bed, his throat was cut in a dread- 
ful manner, and the Hoor was covered 
by a profusion of blood; a razor was 
found, which appeared to have fallen 
from his left band, with which it was 
evident he had inflicted the wound in 
his throat, beginning under the right 
car. The deceased was not quite dead, 
but speechless and insensible ‘he 
butler lifted the deceased, jaid him at 
length on the bed, and immediately 
went for “urgeon Brodie, of sack ville- 
street. When Mr. Brodie arrived the 
deceased was dead. On exainination 
of the body he found the wind pipe 
nearly severed, and three wounds in- 
flicted on his right arm with a sur- 
geon’s lancet, which was found be- 
tween the bedding and the wash-hand 
stand. The wounds on his arm, in 
the opinion of Mr. Brodie, would . not 
have occasioned his death. Mr. Brodie 
further mentioned, that he had at- 
teuded Mr. Paull during his Jong ill- 
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ness, and that he had observed an 
alteration in his intellects, to which 
he attributed the act he had com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Sloper, Mr. Paull’s Soli¢‘tor, 
stated, that he bad lately observed a 
great alteration in the conduct and 
vehaviour of the deceased. Mr. Paull 
had frequently calied at his Office to 
consult with him on his affairs, and 
notwithstanding he (Mr. Sloper) ad- 
vised him on every occasion for the 
best, Mr. Paull obstinately refused to 
accede to his advice, and maintained 
opinions injurious iv his own interest. 
Verdict—Lunacy. 


GALLANT ACTION. 
Csitpers SLoop oF War.—The 
pacwies is Capt. Dillon's statement 
to the Admira ‘ty, who have signified 
their high approbation of his pegs: 
as well as shee of all his officers and 
crew, by official letter, and « conferred 
cn him the rank of Post Captain: 
Leith, 18th March 1808. 
*Sir,—tI have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that on the i4th inst. at 
four P.M. when standing in for the 
coast of Norway, a sail was discovered 
in-shore, aud, om seeing us, app seared 
to be seeking a port in safety. We 
instantly gave ciate, with a fresh 
breeze from the eastwaid. As we 
neared her, : she was hauied amongst 
the rocks, out of our sight, to take 
shelter iu the small port of Midbe. 
iminediately a number of boats cawe 
out to her i suppose with 
the intention of removing her cargo 
I dispatched Mir. Wilson, acuing nas- 
ter, accompanied by Mr.ianizht, mate, 
with the cutter well armed, to bring 
her out; the joliy boat was _ also sent 
with Mr. M‘Nigholl, gunner, and M 
Le Neve, purser, who volunte ered his 
services, ‘This duty 
by Mr. Wilson, with the utmost gal- 
lantry; for ‘mixing with the 
beats, they were dispersed in all di- 
rections, leaving him at liberty to 
voard the ve-sel, in doing which he 
was opposed by the inhabitants with 
musquetry, whilst others huried dc wu 
stones upon our men from the top of 
the precipice, under which she lay 
secured: _ liowever, she was carried 
without any loss, to the astonishment 
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of an-encreasing multitude, who 
crowded together on the surrounding 
heizhts. She is a galliot (name un- 
known, her crew having deserted) 
with only part of her cargo, consisting 
principaliy of oil and fish. 

** scarcely had the galliot hove in 
sight from under the rocks, when a 
large brig was observed coming out of 
Hitteroe. He hore down on us with 
confidence, indicating a vessel of 
force, and apparently with the design 
of rescuing therprize. About six, he 
got upon our weather b eam, and judg ro 
ing him to be within the reach of our 
guns, Tsent a challenge, by firing a 
shot ‘over him. He hauled his wind 
close, and kept in shore. Finding he 
would not join us, | made sail for the 
purpose of bringing him io action, 
which scon commenced-at half gun- 
shot range, distant from the shove half 
a mile, pa sing each other on different 
tacks, When he received our first 
broadside, he caught fire forward, and 
had we been closer at the moment, to 
profit by bis confusion,! have no doubt 
of the result. He kept so near the 
iand, that he was he!d from our view, 
so that we could only be guided in our 
fire by the flash of his guns, and were 
also, from this circumstance, prevent- 
ed weathering him.‘ We continued 
y engaging hit in this manner fer three 
hears, but found he had a decided 
advantage over The Dane was a 
mau of war, well appointed in every 

espect, carrving long 18-pounders, 
and seemingly had taken fres heo urage 
aticr a few of our broads ides, as if 
awae of our inferiority to bim in 
weight of metal, the CA/ daere bearing 
y twelve-pounder carronades: lat- 
his guns were so well directed, 
ihat every shot did us mischief, par- 
ticularly between wind and water. 
Odserving, that nothing could be done 
whilst he kept so near bis own port; 
from wi ice he might at pleasure 
draw fresh supp Lies of men, I con- 
ceived the plan of enticing him out to 
sea, where the contest would be more 
equal, by giving us an opportunity of 
forcing him to.close action, which he 
had hitherto so repeats dly ‘avoidee, 
In order to effect this, L stocd out under 
easy sail. It was some time betore he 
relished the ide "a of following us; but 
in the end he didso. At11, he was 


us, 


tery, 
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about three miles off the land. I set 
the courses and tacks, intending to 
weather him. As we approached, the 
wind unfortunately headed us, and 
foiled our attempt. I therefore passed 
under his lee, as close as it could be 
doue, withcut touching, and. poured 
round and grape upon his decks, which 
1 imagine did the Dane much damage, 
for we distinctly heard the groans of 
the wounded; his guns also did us 
material injury, most of his shot taking 
us between wind and water; and when 
on the point of renewing the battle, it 
proved impossible. Inthe mean time, 
the enemy tacked, and made sail to 
regain the shore, and we shortly after 
ostsight of hin. | was mortified that 
eur situation would not admit of our 
pursuing the enemy. We had five 
teet water in the hold, the magazine 
2foat, the lower masts wounded, bow- 
sprit and main mast badly, and the 
pumps increasing on us insuch a way, 
as to make it doubtful whether we 
should he able to prevent our vessel 
sinking under us. In this position, 
we bore up to secure our prize, with 
the only satisfaction left of having 
drove a man of war, of much superior 
force, off the field of action, which we 
kept during the space of six hours, in 
the very entrance of his own harbour. 
“TI therefere trust, that when the 
above particulars are seen in their 
proper light, it will be found that, 
although not successful in capturing 
the enemy, the Chi/ders has supported 
the glory of the navy, and the honour. 
of the British flag. I am happy to 
have this opportunity of testifying the 
spirited conduct of my First Lieute- 
uant, Mr. Edinonds, as well as the 
other officers and crew, who on this 
occasion behaved with that deter- 
mined courage, which at all times dis- 
tinguishes the bravery of English 
seamen. Mr. Drummond and Mr. 
Gordon, pilots, deserve much praise, 
for the able manner in which they 
conducted us among the rocks.. The 
activg carpenter, Mr. Mason, has ren- 
dered himself worthy of his appoint- 
ment, by his ability in stopping the 
shot-holes.—Not being able to keep at 
sea, from the nature of our leaks and 
wounded masts, [ could not put into 
execution the remaining part of your 
orders—have in conseyuence judged 
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it proper to return to this anchorage 
with my prize. lam, &c. 

W. H. Dittow, 
Rear- Admiral Vashon, &c. 

P.S.—We could not possiby ascer- 
tain the number of guns on board the 
Dane, but having measured his length, 
in which he had considerably the ad- 
vantage of us, we are all of opinion, 
that he had, at least; nine ports ona 
side; the shoton board us weigh 20 
pounds, 


Tae Wixpsor CasTLe Packet. 
—The subscribers to the Fund for 
rewarding Captain Rogers and the 
Crew of the Windsor Castle Packet, 
for their gallant defence against a very 
supe jor force, (See p. 171,) which 
they afterwards captured, have met at 
Lloyd's Coffee-house to apportion the 
money collected for that purpose, 
when the same was divided in the 
shares mentioned in the proceedings 
of that meeting. Mr Bird, of Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Dixon, of Hatton- 
Garden, attended to pfesent Captain 
Rogers with a very elegant and superb 
Sword, from a few Gentlemen of that 
town, who felt and knew how to ap- 
preciate his merit. The Captain re- 
ceived it and his proportion of the 
subscription with becoming medesty, 
and expressed his gratitude for the 
kindness shewn to him and to bis crew, 
who he was convinced would, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred, shew 
their sense of the obligations conferred 
on them, by a steady and persevering 
conduct in defence of their King and 
Country.—It also appeared, the Pa- 
triotic Fund had voted Capt. Rogers 
a handsome piece of Plate, value 100 
guineas, and that the Merchants of 
Liverpool had presented him witha 
Silver Cup of the value of 604. The 
Post- Masters General are deserving of 
the highest praise for their early at- 
tention to the services of this young 
Officer, by appointing him to the 
command of a Packet: Their conduct 
cannot fail to make a great impression 
upon the public mind Weare happy 
to find the subscription is not closed, 
and we hope the country wiil feel the 
necessity of bes'owing further pecu- 
niary rewards on those brave men, as 
it cannot fail to excite others to follow 
their spirited example. 
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3908.4 ' Foreign 
FOREIGN EVENTS, 
France. 

Tue Jews.—By a decree of the 17th 
of this month (March: his majesty has 
ordered the execution of the measures 
determined on at Paris in December 
last, respecting the Jews. Every Jew 
who wishes tosettle in France or Italy, 
must give three months previous no- 
tice to the neayest Consistory. ‘There 
isto be acentral Consistory at Paris; 
each Consistory is to have a Grand 
Rabbi, elected by 25 Notables. ‘The 
Rabbis ofthe Central “onsistory are 
to have a salary of 6000 frances; those 
of the Consistoral Synayogue 8000; 
and the other Rabbis are not to have 
less than 1000; francs. 

Another Imperial Decree, dated 
the 17th, annuls all obligations for 
Joaus made by Jews to minors, without 
the sanction of their guardians; to 
narried women, without the consent 
of their husbands ; or to wilitary mev, 
withoutthe authority of their ropes ior 
officers. Billsgranted by French sub- 
jects to Jews, cannot be demanded, 
unless the holders prove that full va- 
lue was given without any fraud. All 
debts accumulated by interest above 
fi percent. are to be reduced by the 
Courts of Law. If the interest grow- 
ing on the capital, exceed 10 per cent, 
the contract is to be declared usurious, 
After the ist of July next, no Jew 
will be allowed to. trade without a pa- 
tent, renewable annually. This pa- 
tent the Prefects are not to grant to 
any individual, until he produces a 
certificate of his character, testifying 
that he is no usurer. No Jew not ac- 
tually domiciliated iv the Departments 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine, can be 
admitted toa domicile there. In the 
other Departments, the Jews cannot 
be allowed to settle, except upon the 
condition of their pur¢hasing rural 
property, and abandoning commerce. 
‘The Emperor may, however, grant 
to individuals exceptions from this 
law. The Jews of the Conscription 
are required to perform personal ser- 
vice, and are not allowed to find sub- 
stitutes. ‘These regulations are to con- 
tinue during ten years, in the hope 
that after that period there will be no 
difference between the moral clarac- 
ter of the Jews and other citizeus of 
the empire. Lf the contrary should. 
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appear, the law will be continued im 
force ‘ 

The Jews of Bourdeaux, of the Gi- 
ronde, and at Landes, having given 
no cause for Complaint, are not subs 
ject to the above regulations. 

SPAIN. 
Abdication of the King of Spain. 

We have received some further im 
portant accounts frem Spain. Soon 
efter the extraordinary events of the’ 
18th of March, the unfortunate King 
was prevailed upon, or ratifer coms 
pelled, to abdicate his throne, which 
was instantly ascended by his Son, the 
Prince of Asturlas, and the hew Mo- 
narch sas prociaémed by the title of 
Ferdinand VH. Be immediately is 
sved a Pioclamation to the Peorle, in- 
forming thein of his’ accession “to the 
Throne, and assuring them that the 
ariny of his ally the Emperor of France, 
had entered his kingdom, ‘upon prin- 
ciples the «most» friendiy. to bis in- 
terests, and thase of the people, the 
sole object of his good ally being ta 
guard the ports of Spain against, the 
desigus of the English.; The Frenchy 
we understand,: had entered Madpid, 
The Prince of Peace, as we bavsals 
ready stated, ‘had fled, and. his; pro 
perty had been scized.and confiscated; 
His brother, though. considered itp 
haye been mortaliy wounded in, the 
affair of the 19ih,.and stated in some 
accounts to have been kilied on the 
spot, was not dead, but his recovery 
was deemed extremely doubtful. A 
Bourdeaux paper of the, Ist instant, 
contains the Proclamation relative,te 
the abdication of the Throne of Spain, 
by the unfortunate Charles, a the 
accession of his Son, utxler the titie of 
Fedinaud Vil. According to. the 
French papers, the Prince of Peace 
was found ina garret in his own house, 
where he bad been secreted thirty-six 
hours. The new king was not at Ma- 
drid when the disturbances took place, 
On his ascending the throne, he de- 
termined on the removal of the Wal- 
loonG uards, who had thereteforce been 
ssationed about the person of the king; 
they were to be replaced by others 
more firmly attached. to the present 
measures. The unhappy Charles, on _ 
abdicating the throne, assigned as a 
reason “* dis ill slate of health, aud the. 
ce od of ¢ change of climate”. 

3 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


HE Hampsnine DisPensary.— 
We have authority to announce 
that an establishment under this title 
wilishortly be openned, at No. 78, St. 
George's Square, Portsmouth. Its 
principal object is to furnish medical 
and surgical advice, with medicines 
at a very. moderate expence; particu- 
larly to those individuals in the middle 
ranks of life, whose ipdustrv places 
them above charitable relief, but who 
are ill able to defray the customary 
charges of such assistance. The ar- 
rangements of the medical depart- 
ment, terms, and every other particu- 
lar relating to this establishment will 
be published in the course of the pre- 
sent month. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of the 
city of Lincoln has been lately held at 
the Guildhall, to take into considera- 
tion certain clauses of the new bill, 
which, at a meeting held a few days 
before at Sleaford, was proposed to he 
laid before Parliament for improving 
the navigation of the river Witham. 
The wish of the meeting appeared to 
be, to obtain a complete and open na- 
vigation to the sea for coasting vessels ; 
and to effect that purpose it seemed to 
be intended to propose that the lock 
designed to be erected at Washingbro’ 
should be about twenty feet wide, in- 
stead of sixteen and a half, and that 
the grand sluice at Boston should be 
enlarged to corresponding dimensions. 
A difficulty, however, not easily to be 
removed, seems to exist, namely, the 
want of sufficient space for such ves- 
sels to pass at high water under the 
iron bridge at Boston, the arch of it 
having been laid very flat, on account 
of the relative ‘situation of the street. 
Tt beim ~ hought necessary by the 
meetin. » ‘take the opinion of an 
able engineer on some points connect- 
ed with their design, the mecting wis 
adjourned. The situation of Lincoln 
for trade is doubtless a commanding 
one; it might be, or might have been, 
made a river port, partaking of some of 
the advantages of Boston; and dt some 
future time it will yet probably “be- 
come one. 


J.P. Grant, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, who lately canvassed 
the borough of Grimsby, has gene 
rously presented to the committee for 
erecting a new market-house in that 
town, 1001. for the furtherance of the 
design. His relative, Captain Cook, 
has also given 50l. towards the same 
erection, which is already begun ina 
handsome style. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.) At an advanced age, Sir 
Henry Grey, Bart. He was the elder 
brother of the late Earl Grey, and 
uncle to the present: he was never 
married. By his death Earl Grey be- 
comes possessed of estates to the valued 
of 37,0001. per annum, besides a for- 
tune for each of bis younger children. 
He has also left large legacies to each 
of his lordship’s brothers and sisters; 
and has made all his old servants cow- 
fortable for the remainder of theif 
lives. Sir Henry Grey was quite the. 
country gentleman, residing on hig 
paternal estates, and Seldom coming 
to London. Ofcourse, the events of 
a retired life, the administration of jus- 
tice in a provincial district, or even 
the occasional haspitalities of Howick 
could not supply much diversity for 
the biographer. The possessions of 
the Greys in Northumberland, next 
to those of the present Duke, and 
those of the late Earl of Derwentwater, 
now vested in the crown, are the larg- 
est in the county. The family of 
Grey, or De Crey, have had manors 
appertaining to it from the Normat 
conqoest till the present period. They 
are of Norman extraction; and theit 
ancestors, it seems, followed the for- 
tunes of the Duke, sometimes distin- 
yuished by the epithet of William the 
Bastard, and sometimes by that of the 
conqueror. At Morpeth, im_ his 
oth year, R.Roddam, Esq. of Rod- 
dam, in Northumberland, senior Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

WALEs, 

Died, ] At Festionig, in Carmartliea- 
shire, an honest Welch* farmer, who 
was 105 years of age, and had been 
three times married. By his first wift 
he had thirty children; by his second, 
ten; by his third, four; and ‘by two 
concubines, seven. His youngest sos 
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was eighty-one years younger than the 
oldest; and eight hundred. persons, 
descended from him, attended the fu- 


heral. 
IRELAND. 

Died.] Near Cullybackey, Martha 
Hannah, aged 126. years.. She_ was 
born near Dungannon: told the writer 
of this she remembered to have heard 
the shots fired in an engagement that 
took place there in the year 1690; and 
that she carried the victuals to the 
masons and carpenters who built Cul- 
lybackey meetiug-house in 1727, she 
being then 45 years of age. She was 
married when she was an old maid, 
never had children, enjoyed a constant 
state of good health untila few days 
before her death. She was a little 
women, measured last year four feet 
seven inches, 

At his house, in Chapel-lane, En- 
nis, the Rev. Doctor James Barrett, 
titular dean of Killaloe, &c.—A chba- 
racter as near perfection as the lot of 
humanity admits of. For upwards of 
half a century he continued to shew 
to the world what a clergyman ought 
to be, and how much real good*a 
hearty lover of mankind may do in 
that station. If domestic disquietude 
annoyed any of his flock, the demon 
was subdued by the precepts he in- 
stilled, and the morality which he in- 
culcated. The writhings of disease 
were mitigated by, the balm of his di- 
vine counsels, and poverty never ap- 
plied to. him in vain: indeed, a prin- 
cipal part of his life was sedulously 
employed to discover the hovel of 
wretchedness, or the mansion of mi- 
sery, there to administer that comfort 
and relief which it seemed to be the 
leading feature of his character to dis- 
pense. Under his protecting influ- 
ence, youth found an asylum from 
viceand wretchedness, aud was trained 
up in the paths of virtue and of truth. 
The shivering mendicant was prepared 
to meet the severity of approaching 
winter through his bounty and his in- 
fluence: and now, alas! the tears of 
thesons and daughters of afHiction, 
bowed down with a double weight of 
auguish, embalm his sacred memory. 

pon his decease, the shops were all 
closed, and. business completely at a 
stand in Enmis, whilst the general 
gloom, which sat om every counte- 
nance, more forcibly pourtrayed the 
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character ef departed worth, than vo- 
lumes written on the> subyect could 
possibly convey. Dr. Barrett was in 
the 86th year of. his age, for forty-six 
years of which he was the fai:hiul pas- 
tor of that parish, Though deeply 
conversant in the best stores of litera- 
ture, innate modesty veiled the wide 
range of his acquisitions; for, humy 
ble and unassuming, he obtruded not 
his. opinions with that air of authority 
to which their merit ‘entitled them, 
but adorned:justness of sentiment .by 
delicacy of application: Some people 
imagined that the dean was possessed 
of money; but those who thought se 
did not follow his steps into the ioans 
sions of misery and distress; if they 
had, their coffers would be like bis-= 
destitute of a single guinea! And-+ 
Divine Reflection :—tbei' 1eward, like 
his, would be Heaven! His remains 


-were conveyed to Dromclift for inter, 


nent. 

On Tuesday, April 12, at Moira 
House, Dutlin, died, Elizabeth, Couny 
tess Dowager of Moira, and Baroness 
Hungerford in her. own right, be:ng 
heiress to her brother, the late Earl of 
Huntingdon. Her ladyship was in her 
76th year.. At the age of twenty, she_ 
became the third wife of the late Ear} 
of Moira, and mother to his two daugh- 
ters, the late Countess of Mountcashel 
and Lady Catherine Henry. The 
countess had a numerous family, of 
whom now suryive, Ann, Countess of 
Aylesbury; Francis, Earl of Moira 
John Theophilus; Selina, Countess of 
Granard; and Lady Charlotte Kaw, 
don. Some years back »Moira-house 
was the favourite seat of taste and 
splendour. The first fancy bail in 
Ireland was given by the late countess, 
who had rooms fitted up in the. Turk 
ish stile, at great expence, for the oc+ 
easion. In her the ingenious artist 
and distressed merit always found a 
most liberal patroness, and her great 
income wasspent in acts of .ciharit 
and unbounded liberality, that will 
make her ladyship’s death an irrepara- 
ble loss to the poor of Dublin, as well 
as:those who daily participated of her 
splendid board. A lady of the most 
uncommon endowments herself, virw 
tue and genius were always passporta 
to her table. -The Earl of Moira with 
receive a considerabie addition to hig 
fortune by this event. 
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DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Buenos Avres, Lieutenant Co- 
Jonel Kington, of the 6th regiment of 
Dragoons. This officer, having ad- 
vanced a considerable way into the 
town of Buenos Ayres, on the morning 
of the 5th of July, reccived a mnsket- 
bal] through his right leg, which oc- 
éasioned him to fall, whilst cheering 
and animating his regiment to follow 
him, and endeavouring to take two 
Pieces of cannon opposed to them in 
the centre of the strect. Refusing any 
assistance from his men to carry him 
off, he desired they would march for- 
ward, and do their duty under the 
brave and much Jamented Captain 
Burrel!, who received a mortal wound. 
In the mean time, the Colonel con- 
trived toremove from the centre into 
one of the cross streets, and there re- 
mained till the Carabineers had been 
ordered to retreat, when the enemy 
advanced, and used him in a most 
brutal manner. ‘They were upon the 


| sere of dispatching him with their 
ayonets, had not an old Spaniard 
rushed from his house, and, throwing 
his cloak over the Colonel, and his 
person between him and his country- 


men, beseeched them to spare his life, 
and not take advantage of a fallen foe. 
The old man then dragged him 
into his house, and, having bound up 
his wound, laid him en his own bed, 
and watched him during the day and 
night with the tenderness of a parent: 
he had him conveyed, on the 6th, to 
the citadel, where General Liniers or- 
dered every possible attention to be 
paid to his wounded prisoner. The 
General told the Colonel, a relation of 
his (Mrs. O'Gormon) had offered to 
accommodate one of the wounded of: 
ficers at her own house, and requested 
he would be removed to her dwelling, 
‘where: he would have every possible 
care taken of his wound. In this hos- 
pitable mansion the Colonel lay seven- 
teen days before his dissolution, re- 
ceiving from the hands of his kind 
hostess and ber relations, all -kinds of 
nourishment and medicine directed 
by the faculty. General Limers at- 
tended him daily, and visited him al- 
ways before he retired to rest.—He 
shewed as much interest for the Co- 
Jonel’s safety as he cou!d have done 
for his own son in a similar situation. . 


Deaths Abroad. 


[ Arnis 


The old Spaniard was constant jp 
his enquiries for the safety of tle 
Colonel's wound; and, though presid 
by him to receive a sum of money for 
his great humanity and tenderness, he 
could not be prevailed upon to accept 
the least pecuniary reward, ve’ by no 
means in affluent circumstances, 

General Liniers’ generous behaviour 
continued after the Colonel's decease, 
on the 22d of July. He directed the 
body to be removed to the Viceroy’s 
palace, and there to lie in state till the 
interment. The funeral was conducted 
after the English manner: General 
Liniers and all the principal military 
officers and civil magistrates attended, 
with four regiments of Infantry to fire 
over the grave. A tablet, with a suit. 
able inscription, was ordered by the 
General to be placed over the remains 
of the deceased. 

To hear that this gsllant voung hero, 
cut off in the prime cf life, received 
such marked attention, and expeii- 
enced every comfort from his enemies, 
in his last moments, must be highly 
gratifving to his atHicted widow, the 
Marchioness of “lanricarde, his rela- 
tions, and numerous friends, And 
should another expedition to South 
America prove more fortunate than 
the last, his brave countrymen may 
have an opportunity of convincing 
the enemy thev are not to be outdone 
in generosity and humanity, the grand 
characteristic of the British nation. 

Suddenly, Curistian VIL. kine 
of Desmark. He was born on the 
20th of January, 1749. In the year 
1766, he was married to the Princess 
Carolina Matilda, sister of our mo- 
narch. The unfortunate history of that 
princess, owing, it is generally sup- 
posed, to the enmity of her step-mo- 
ther, has long been a subject of regret 
in this country. The late King of 
Denmark cave to England in the year 
1767, and was received with every 
possible demonstration of respect by 
all ranks of people. Soon after his 
return to Denmark, ‘his faculties, 
which were never bright, sunk intoa 
decay, which wholly unfitted him for 
the duties of his situation, and bis 
kingdom has ever since been governed 
under his name, without the least 
chance that he would be ablé to re 
suine his royabfunctions.. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Marca 2], to Aprit 23, 1808, inclusive. . 
‘{Frtracted fiom the London Gazette }-~--The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheste. 


XFORD E. T. Tothill-street, haber- 
dasher, (Mason, St. Michael’s-alley ). 


Barker J. and H. Morton, cotton-spin- 
ners, (Hurd, King’s-Bench-walks) Baker 
§ Southwark, upholsterer, (Ellis, Hatton- 
gard), Bartlett J Whitecross-stree*, 
wool- merchant. (Pulleu, Fore- street), 

jaker G. Tatfield, spirit-merchant, (Elstob, 

Catherine-court). Bull J. Kingston, Ile 
of Wight, corn-dealer, (Gilbert, Newport) 
Bolton T. Langton Li tle, dealer and chap- 
man, (Fairless, Stale Inn). Bran W. 
Dover, butcher, (Webb, Folkstone) Bar- 
ber R., Oxford-s.reet, jeweller, (Wilde, 
Warwick-square). Beale J Camberwell, 
mathematical ins:rument maker, (Surman, 
Golden - square)... Boucher W. Birming 
ham, toy-maker, (Kinderley and Co. Gray’s 
Inn). 

Cole T Marnhull, woolstapler, (Tahour- 
din, Argyle street) Core R_ Bristol, hat- 
manufacturer, { Andrews, Clare -street). 
Cockrili W. Stallingborough, salesman, 
(Lowndes and Co. Red - Lion - square) 
Chattam T. High Holborn, cork cuiter, 
(Aspinall, Quality -court) Connolly J. 
Manchester, linen-merchant, (Milne and 
and Co Temple). Caslake J. G. Stepney, 
(Fillingham, Union-street). Clarke R D, 
Wareham, linen-draper, ( Blandford. King’s 
Bench-waiks) Crockett T Oxford,deales, 
(Rose and Co. Gray’s-Inii-square). Cham- 
pion F, Beech-street, boot-maker, (Higden 
& Co. Curriers’ hall, London-wall) Croose 
G. Liver’s-O ‘le, Hereford, dealer in caitle, 
(Gregory, Clement’s Inn). Chi ppendall 
'T. St. Martin’s-lane, upholste er, (Burgess, 
Curzon street). Cotion T. Cornhill, stock- 
broker, (Winter and Co. Swithin’s-Jane). 


Dand W. Whitehaven, muslin-manvufac- 
turer, (Wordsworth, Staple Inn.) Dand J. 
Kirby-Stephen, banker, (Bourditlon and 
Co. Litrle Friday-street). Dinwiddie W. 
Manchester, insurance-broker, (Dennett's 
and Co. King’s-Arms-yard). | Davies_R. 
Bernard-street, saddler, (Reynolds, Castile 
street). Denbam-S.. Bermondsey-street, 
tailor, (Hurst, Lad-lane). Delannay A. 
R. L. Blakeley, dyer, (Swale, Great Or- 
mond-street). 

Evans J. Monmouth, Saddler, (Pugh, 
Bernard- street). Elliajt G, Liverpool, 
merchant, (Williamson, Liverpool), 

Fenton F. Sheffield, merchant, (Sykes 
and Co: New Tnn). 

Green’ J. Kingston-upon-Hall, flax- 
dresser, (Ellis, Cursitor-steeet). 


Hart H. Great Coram-street, brokéf, 
(Isaacs, Mitre-court). Hartman 1. Livege’ 
pool, banker, (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s- 
court), -Hayes W. Manchester, vicruallée, 
(Ellis, Cursitor-street), Huntington T. 
Watford, calico-printer, (Jennings and Co. 
Great Shire lane) Herron G, Bermondsey- 
street, fell-monger, (Heawood, Old City 
Chambers) . Hatton J. Lymm, butcher, 
(Willis, Warnford- court) Hulbert J. 
Bristol, soap-boiler, (Sweet, King's-Bench- 
walks). Hill J. Fountain-place, flour- 
factor, (Hester, Lincoln's Inv). Hender- 
son W. Paternoster-row, draper, (Adams, 
Old Jewry). 

Ireland J; L. High-street, Shoredirch, 
cheesemonger, (Clutton, St. Thomas-street ) 
Jefferson RK. and Dickinson W. Kingston- 
upon-Hul!l, woollen-drapers, (Elfis,.Cur- 
sitor-street). 

Levy J. J Aldgate, feather-merchant, 
(Gaity and Co. Angel-court). Loat R. 
Long-acre, ironmonger, (Jennings and Co, 
Great Srire lane). Lawson W. St. Ca- 
therine’s-street, biscuit-baker, (Nov, Min- 
cing-lane). Lardner R. Newton-Popple- 
ford, wé6rsted-spinner, (Oakley, Martin’s- 
Jane). 

Mould H. Winchester, cabinet-maker, 
( Ware, Blackman-sfreet). Morgan S. and 
Morley MR. York- street, hop - factors, 
(Alcock and Co. York-street). Machan G. 
Huddersfield, grocer, (Fletcher and Co. 
Hyde-street). Ma.im M. Highgate, dealer, 
(Field, Richmond-buildings) | M‘Lean F. 
Tower-sirect, merchant, (Collins and Cv. 
Spital-square). ; 

Neve J. Birmingham, linen-draper, 
(Kinderley and Co. Gray's Inn). ’ 


Ord W. and Ewbank J. “Monkwear- 
mouth-Shore, mercers, (Swain and Co, 
Uid Jewry). Ogden C Haworth, worsted 
manuilacturer, (Evans, Thavies Inn). 


Perkins .C. Swansea, shop- keeper, 
(Field, Friday-street) Pettigrew J. Liver- 
pool, marner, (Windle,- John- street, 
Bedford-row). Parlott J. Sandgate, car- 
penter, (Jackson, Gray's Inn). Puller D. 
Cannon street-ruad, Ratcliff-Highway, ma- 
riner, (Aspinall, Quality-court). — Par- 
tingion, W Manchester, money-scrivener, 
(Hurd, Inner Temple). 


Rhodes FE. 
Chancery-lane), 
tanner, (Chilton, 
Redfern S: Stockport, 


Leeds, currier, 


(Battye; 
Rudge M. Gloucester, 
Exchequer Office); 


cotton - spinner, 
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(Edge, Inner Temple). Renfree T. Fal-* 
mouth, cordwainer, (Shephard and Co 
Bedford- row). ‘“Roylams “F.. J. Princes- 
street, barge-builder, (Benton, Union- 
street). 


Smith R. Cioss-street, Wilderness-row, 
dealer-in oil, (Stratton, Shoreditch). Sa- 
vory G Southwark, victualler, (Evans, 
Ketinington'cross). Sams S. Bathwick 
stationer, (Edmunds, Exchequer Officed. 
Shynn- J. Bow, whitesmith, (Harding, 
Primrosé-street). ‘Stevens R. Percival- 
street, sitk dyer, (Wilson, Devonshire- 
street). Stevens G. jun. Bedford, grocer, 

Townshend, Staple Inn). Smith G. 

arnford-court, merchant, (Dawes; Angel- 
court). ‘ ‘Shawford W.C. Albany, ‘con- 
fectioner, '(Field, Richmond - buildings). 
Sraniforth S. Radford, Nottingham, joiner, 
(Bleasedale and Co. NewIna). Steele 
W. Brentford, -linen-draper, (Dawes, 
Angel-court). Singer N. P. Westbury, 
epmmon-brewer, (Eilis, Hatton garden). 
Seddon FT. Salford, victualler, (Ellis, Cur 
sitor-street). 

Travis R. Manchester, silversmith, 
{Fotilkes and Co: Giay’s Inn). = Tiver’S. 
Bridgewater, inn-keeper, (Blake and Co. 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


(Aprit 


Took’s-cpurt). Tyson. J. Liverpool, tat- 
low-chandler, { Avison, Liverpool). Tytlar 
‘Ge Hounsditch q slopeeller, (Collins and 
Co. Spital-square) . Tunnicliffs J. Rep- 
ton, draper, (Hurst, Lad-lane). ‘Touse G, 


‘Lloyd's Coffee- house, .underwriter, (Kear- 


sey, Bishopsgate Within). Taylor J. 
Salford, vic:ualler, (Wallis, Warnford- 
court). Taylor T. Liverpool, tea-deales, 
(Avison, Liverpool) 


Williams B. Liverpool, linen and wool- 
len-draper, (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s- 
court). Whitehead P. Stockport, cetton- 
merchant, (Willis, Woarnford - court), 
Wright S. Leeds, victualler, (Edmunds, 
Exchequer Office of Pizas). Wilkinson R. 
Manchester, insurance-broker, (Dennetts 
and Co. King’s Arms-yard). Whitham G, 
Adingham, drover, (Exley and Co: Fur- 
nivai’s Inn). . Winter W. and Hay T. F, 
Long-acre, lacemen, (Allen, Bridge-street) 
Wright B. Birmingham, factor, (Webb 
and Co. Birmingham) Whuehead J. 
Stockport, victualler, (Edmunds, Exche= 
quer Office of Pleas). Watkinson S. Li- 
verpool, brush-manufacturer, (Blackstock, 
St. Mildred’s-court). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
and BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock Stocle, 1108. per Cent. 

East-India ditto, 1202. ditto. 

West-India ditto, 1472. ditto. 

Commercial Dock Shares, 1261. ditto. 

Grand Junction Canal, 92¢. per share. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 602. ditto. 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 11/. per cent. 
prem. 

Globe Fire and Life ditto, 111¢. per cent. 

Albion diito ditto, 3/. per cent. prem. 


April 21, 1808. 
Hope ditto ditto, 14. per Share prem. 
Rock Life Assurance, 5s. to 7s. prem. 
East Lond, Water-works, 55/. to 60/. prem: 
West Middlesex ditto, 18gs. prem. 
South London ditto, 562. to 607. prem. 
Golden-lane Brewery, 75/. per share. 
Southwark ditto, 20/. ditto. 
London Institution, 85gs. per share 
Commercial Road, 116/. per share. 
Eagle Insurance; 5s. per share prem. 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE wheats, and spring crops of every description, look well, and are in want 


of nothing but warm and seasonable weather, with genial showers. The spring 
sowing is in general finished, and the seed got in after the best possible 'manner ; the 
lands working as kindly as has ever been known. The fallows are in excellent 
order. 3 


The starcity of cattle-food has been severely felt during this extreme cold and 
backward spring; and, uiiless a great change take place very’soon, the relief from 
grass. will be late, indeed» Accounts from the North, and from Scotland, are dis- 
tressing; the snow, in many parts, liesseep upon the ground, and cattle-food so 
scarce, and the stocks of cattle so large, that. the consequences may be most serious. 
The nerthern farmers and graziers, whe have taken farms at the late enormous reuts, 


“y 
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from four to seven and eight pounds per acre, must certainly be, under the present 
circumstances of the times, in a most critical’situation. 


Accounts continue'extremely favourable of the thousand-headed cabbage, the geod 
of which is sold by Gibbs, Piccadilly. It has beent of infinite service, where cul- 
tivated, during this distressing season; and, as it resists the frosts, will, doubtless 
succeed in the climate of Scotlaud. In Norfolk, it has produced heads of great weight, 
anda yard in diameter.—It gives several crops. 


All sorts of cattle and pigs are in great abundance, throughout the island ; aud keep 
being so scarce, the price is declining; but probably fat stock may be scarce in the 
summer, from the backwardness of the grass. In some of the northern counties, 
lean stock are cheaper than has been known for years. 


Smithfield—Beef and mutton, :4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d_ per stone of 8 Ib. to sink the offal 
mutton, ditto; lamb, 6s. to &s.; veal, 4s. to7s.; pork, 5s. to 6s. 6d.;. bacon, 6s. 
to 6s, 2d.; Irish ditto, 5s. to 5s. 2d.3 fat, 4s.8d.; skins, 128. te 20s, 

Middlesex, April 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1401bs: 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 16, 1808. 


INLAND COUNTHEES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat ar, Barley | Oats Whiea! Rye Barley, Oats 
ei @: ‘g 2 : s. d al si ds 
Middsx.| 74 # 41 

Surrey | 77 43 
Hertford) 68 44 
Bedford | 67 42 
Huntin.| 63 42 
Northa. | 66 89 
Rutland} 71 43 
Leicest 89 
Notting. 47 
Derby 46 r Northumberland 
Stafford j Cumberland .. 


Salop Westmorland . . 
Herefor eee 


Wor'st. 
Warwic 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Mon:go 
Radnor. 
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74 
Pembroke ...e| 66 
Ca:matthen....| 66 
Glamorgan ....{ 70 
Sloucester sees} 66 
Somerset... ....] 63 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....| 74 
Ww tees Ti 71s. Ud.; Rye 49s. 1d.; BarleyfiDevon ..s+e0--] 69 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 29, to APRIL 26, 1808. 


CHRISTENED, BURIED. 2and 5 - 2i3] 40 and 70 -157 

Males wa 1860 Males, 969 t 1888 5 and 10 - 75]70 and 80 128 

Females 913 Females 919 10 and 20 - 55480 and 90 - 67 

Whereof have died under two years old 493 20 and 30 - 116 [30 and#OO0- 6 
ed ‘} 50 and 40 - 191 | 

Peck Loaf, 3s. 8d. 3s: 8d. 3s. 8d. 3s. 8d. 40 and 50 - 214 

Salt, 208: per bushel, 45 pesdb. {ds. Sd. 50 and 60 - WW? 
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